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Inspiring en re- 
sult-getting policies of 
K. T. Keller, Chrysler’s 
generalissimo, are des- 


cribed by B. C. Forbes 








Main St.? 


Should manufacturers 
locate in small towns or 
large cities? Two au- 
thorities discuss pros and 
cons of vital problem 








Trend 


How is the tide of indus- 
try shifting? Where are 


the best sales territor- 





ies? See Forbes Business 
Pictograph to find out 














George is in constant demand 
around the office. “Duplicate 
this, George.” — “‘Duplicate 
that.” And he always delivers 
the goods! Just last week 
Williams wanted several 
thousand dealer folders in two 
colors. George turned them 
out... just like that! 


When we needed a lot of ma- 
terial for our sales meeting 
I showed George the list. 
Charts, bulletins, catalog 
pages, maps—about eight 
different things. “Can you 
handle some of these?” I 
asked. “‘Sure—all of them,” 
said George. And he did! 





What’s more, George dupli- 
cates our letterheads and 
office and factory forms. 
You'd be surprised how much 
money we save in a year’s 
time by “letting George do 
it.” And there’s an important 
convenience angle in doing the 
jobs right here in the office. 
















No wonder everybody is giving me so 


many jobs to do. It’s not because I’m 
< such a wonder-worker—almost any- 
one can turn out good copies and lots 
of them if he has Multigraph equip- 
ment. I’ve tried a lot of ways of dupli- 
cating, but for turning out the kind 


of work you're really proud 


of, give me wicitnash cee 











The quality of the work 
George turns out amazes me. 
You know howcritical Stevens 
is. When I suggested he let 
George duplicate the Annual 
Report, Stevens was dubious. 
But he was mighty pleased 
when he saw the finished job. 
It was a knock-out! 


ET YOUR nearby Multigraph Man show 
L. you the latest developments in office 
duplicating —its new quality, versatility 
and economy. The listing in principal city 
telephone books is ‘‘MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY.” Or if you prefer, write us direct. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


i 
| Multigraph Multigraph Duplicator ay r 


MULTIGRAPH abd MULTILITH are trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, registered in the United States Patent Office 
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YOU NEVER SAW 


SUCH STYLE AND ROOM 
IN ANY LOW-PRICED CAR 











And never such luxury! 
The 1940 Plymouth is the 
low-priced beauty with the 
Luxury Ride! New Sealed 
Beam Headlights give 5o0- 





65% more road lighting... 
rear doors are full width at 
the bottom...Steering Post 
Gear Shift is now standard 


equipment on all models! 











N™ LUXURY—NEW QUALITY— sensational new value 
i N stand out in every detail of the 1940 Plymouth! 


Notice the new spaciousness...the greater visibility. Enjoy 
the luxurious “feel” of the big Floating Power engine— 
Superfinished in vital parts for long-life smoothness! Oil filter 
standard on all models. 


Shifting is a luxury, too...much easier. And the big, pre- 
cision-type hydraulic brakes have Superfinished drums. 


This luxurious 1940 Plymouth is the all-time high in value. 
Above all else, don’t miss Plymouth’s Luxury Ride! 


MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


THE LOWPRICED BEAUTY with THE LUXURY RIDE 


1440 PLYMOUTH / 
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Modern man Se 
does not live by bread alone — 


At the dawn of civilization, men were content to be alive at the 
end of each day—as they and their families crowded ‘round a fire 
and ate the meat they had hunted. But modern man, particularly 

in the United States, does not consider the primitive necessities of 
food, clothing and shelter sufficient for well ordered living. 


Today, electricity with all its blessings in speeding manufacture, 
in giving light, in easing household tasks, in freeing men from 
drudgery, is taken for granted. 
Further, the ease of communication, the facility for vast public 
amusements, the freedom and swiftness of travel are considered as 
necessary as well-built, well-lighted, well-heated homes, offices 
and factories. 


The far-flung applications of electricity have been possible be- 
cause of an abundant supply of copper. That a little copper 
“goes a long way” in its service to mankind is demonstrated by 
the fact that a single pound will make 50 feet of 12-gauge wiring 
for a modern home. 


Copper—A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through whose develop- 
| ment America has prospered greatly. Essential though copper is 
today to every activity of modern man, much is yet to come 
... through continued research and constantly improving methods 


- of fabrication. 39261 
£OnvA 
from to 


~ =o 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 
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THE CATACLYSMIC WAR in Europe is 
going to have far-reaching effects on 
American business. That’s obvious. 


But just what those effects will be is 
less obvious. Will the probable rise in 
business bring still more aggressive 
unionism? Or will government, busi- 
ness and the public all agree that the 
national welfare demands at least a 
mild crack-down on labor—especially 
in view of labor’s performance in the 
recent past? 


What shifts in markets are probable? 
What changes will be necessary in raw 
materials? What new management 
techniques will the new conditions de- 
mand? Should the business man-in- 
vestor revise his investment policies? 
Are the money markets going to un- 
dergo radical changes? Are new pro- 
duction and sales methods needed? 


Those are only a few of the important 
questions which arise from the out- 
break of war in Europe. Keep up with 
Forses for the answers. 


* 


Next time (Oct. 15) comes the Auto- 
mobile Show Number—virtually an 
automobile show in itself. 


From the striking cover design to the 
last word of text, you'll find it packed 
with information and interpretation. 
What the new cars look like . . . what 
their outstanding features are . . . what 
trends in design and appearance they 
reveal . . . prices, weights, horsepower, 
wheelbase, equipment, and other im- 
portant buying information . . . all this, 
and much more, will be included. 


Another striking feature will be an 
authoritative report on a subject that 
has never been taken up before—how 
to buy a truck. It’s astonishing how 
much there is to it—and how much 
money can be saved by doing it the 
right way. With their willing aid, 
we're going to tell how experts think 
it should be done——Tue Eprrors. 
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THIS ° 
WL, 
may change your life. 


Ne matter who you are, no matter what your 
business or profession, Kenneth Goode’s answers 
to this Quiz can be the upward turning point in your life. 
Look these questions over. If your own answers tally with 
Kenneth Goode’s, you are probably far in the upper brackets 
of financial achievement and leadership. If they don’t, you will 
say that the four hours invested in learning them can be worth 
a fortune to you. Here they are: 








@ What simple methods can help you immediately increase your |) 
ability to show results 


@ How can you pick the right job, the right investments, the right 


business opportunities with a maximum certainty of success @ 


How can you insure yourself the most returns in cash and | 
recognition for every investment of time and money 


@ What are 7 concrete TECHNIQUES of succeeding in any under- 
taking—and how can you begin at once to practice them 


ey *® 


@ What simple principle will guarantee your making absolutely 


the most profitable use of your time ¢ 


@ How can you get others to do important things for you 


* 
In HOW TO WIN WHAT YOU WANT, Kenneth Goode gives you a 
WORKABLE, USABLE PROGRAM for so organizing your ambitions, 


time, nervous energy, personal aptitudes and the TESTED EXPERI- 


ENCE of others as to guarantee you the overwhelming edge on 
in ANY field. e success 








I. will take you 4 hours or less to 
read this amazing 7-POINT PRO- 
GRAM FOR SUCCESS. The plan is so 

clear-cut, practicable and definite that, 

once put to work, the results will as- 
tonish you. We’re so positive you will 
IMMEDIATELY feel the action-spurring 
effect of Kenneth Goode’s ideas, that we'll 
meet you half way to prove it. Order the 
book with the coupon below. Read it from 
cover to cover. If you don’t feel after read- 
ing it, that the Plan is “made to order” for 
YOU—send it back and you owe us nothing. 


Mail This Convenient Order Form—NOW 


eee Ol 
FORBES, Book Dept., siete 


120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 






“Here is a clear-eyed, square-on- 
the-nose treatment of how a man 
may cut himself in on the winner's 


| Send me a copy of “HOW TO WIN WHAT = 
share. . . . Replete with apt illus- | 


WANT” by Kenneth Goode. | will pay postman $2.50, plus 
few cents postage. it is understood that | may read and use 


this book for 5 days and return it for refund if | decide 
not to keep it. (C.0.D. offer good in U. S. only.) 


trations and practical pointers for 
the benefit of men with gumption 
enough to apply what they have 
read to their own personal opera- 
tions." 


, se WE pay postage charges. Same refund privilege applies, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 


of course. (Note: N. Y. C 
PHoenrx Mutuat Lire Ins. Co. 


(1 Check here if you enclose $2.50 with » a | 

—D. GORDON HUNTER, ca ‘ fu rivilege ap 
- Y. C. residents add 5c for Sales Tax.) | 

A TE —= TTT 
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Push business, not prices. 
Looks like a long war. 


But don’t climb out overfar on a war 


limb. 


Text for business leaders: “Be wise as 
serpents, harmless as doves.” 


Whichever way Congress jumps, for- 
eign buying here will increase. 


Public opinion probably will insist that 
all our markets be kept open to all 
buyers. 


Prediction: Hitlerism won’t ultimately 
triumph. God still is in heaven. 


Materials for Europe, yes. Men, No! 


Shares benefiting from agricultural 
prosperity should prosper. 


Consider, also, utility bonds now sell- 
ing at heavy discounts. 


“War babies” contain dynamite. 


Don’t forget that inflation always ends 
in deflation. 


If we indulge in a boom, many will 
finally be caught holding the bag. 
You? 


Business statesmanship calls for mod- 
eration—and consideration for the 
public, our bosses. 


Profiteers should be pitchforked into 
prison. 


War still remains what Sherman called 
it. 


*Twill take time, but submarines will 
gradually be sunk. 


Foresight isn’t dead. Life insurance 1s 
increasing. 


Look ahead, plan ahead; but don’t lose 
your head. 

















Readers Say: 





APPROVAL FROM AN AUTHORITY 


I want to congratulate you on the new 
feature presenting the economists’ fore- 
casts of business conditions for the coming 
quarter.—JosePpH L. SNIDER, associate pro- 
fessor of business statistics, Harvard Busi- 
ness School, Boston, Mass. 


Let’s BE ConsISTENT 


The President, for some reason, has seen 
fit to change the date of Thanksgiving Day. 

In order to be consistent, the writer would 
suggest that he abolish entirely the Fourth 
of July, or at least the significance of the 
date. Nothing like playing the game to the 
limit—S. M. Gipson, Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., Houston, Tex. 


BRICKBAT 


I’m asking you to please cancel my sub- 
scription to your magazine. Think it a shame 
the way you sling mud at our President. I 
want no more of your evil propaganda.— 
L. Grirrin, Smithfield, Ohio. 


Bouquet 


Your magazine is one that I like to read 
from cover to cover. 

I appreciate your independent manner of 
handling facts, be they business, politics or 
whatnot. Your outspoken Americanism, with 
others’, will yet save this fine country of 
i W. Mrier, Hazleton, 

a. 


SELLING IDEAS 


I like very much the article in Forbes 

for Aug. 15, entitled “How to Sell Ideas.” 
To my needs and ideas, Don Samson did a 
good job. There seemed to be less padding, 
less verbosity, less superficiality. There is 
so much to read; a busy person can at 
best read only a little, and for me that 
little must be meaty. 
This article covered selling service and 
intangibles, a class of selling generally 
overlooked entirely except for specialties, 
most of which are also articles, not ideas. 
It is much harder to sell ideas. Give us 
more such articles by Don Samson.—M. P. 
NeicuBor, New York, N. Y. 


AHEAD 


It is hard to explain how much easier, 
cheaper or better many small jobs have been 
done here because of direct or indirect aid 
from your thought-provoking and very much 
up-to-the-minute (more likely ahead) maga- 
zine.—WiLLiaM A. DraksEt, Draesel’s Phar- 
macy, North Bergen, N. J. 


REACTIONARY 


During the last year in particular your 
magazine is insanely reactionary. I am con- 
servative, but not blind to social need.— 
A Prominent San FRANCISco EXECUTIVE. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


are doing a really constructive job. 
—Frep W. Sarcent, former president, Chi- 
cago & North Western Ry. 
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BURIED TREASURE FOR 
THE 70TH CENTURY 


by Ueslenghoute 






Many people have asked us how the 
Westinghouse World’s Fair Time Cap- 
SB sule came into existence. Why should 
73} an electrical company be so interested 
in what the people of 5,000 years 
hence think of us? 

It all started with the slogan of the New York World’s Fair. 
Most people, we knew, were thinking of “The World of To- 
morrow” in terms of ten or more years. Why not, somebody sug- 
gested, take a real leap into the future? 

Groups of scientists, to whom we appealed for advice, applauded 
the idea of preserving something for the future; said it was too bad 
the Egyptians, and the Sumerians, and the Mayas hadn’t been as 
thoughtful. Librarians, printers, historians and others helped with 
suggestions for the Book of Record of the Time Capsule, which is 
expected to preserve the story of the Time Capsule for future 
generations. A committee of engineers decided that one of the 
newest alloys, Cupaloy, could be counted on to resist corrosion, 
pressure and other hazards for many thousands of years. By using 
the latest techniques, such as microfilm, we were able to cram an 
astonishing lot of information, and several hundred articles and 
materials of common use, into the Time Capsule. 

Through it all, we had the help and enthusiasm of many of the 
country’s foremost scholars and scientific men. In fact, it was an 
illuminating experience to learn how pleasantly men and women 
in all walks of life can cooperate in the working out of a simple, 
uncommercial, imagination-provoking idea. It was an emotional 
experience, too. On the day when the Time Capsule began its long 
rest, at the site of what is now the Westinghouse Building at the 
New York World’s Fair, more than one person in the audience 
wiped tears from his eyes when the glistening Cupaloy Capsule 
began its solemn descent. 

But what’s the nub of it? Well, we think the Time Capsule 
attracted such wide and kindly interest because it is a sort of 
symbol of our age; an age of which most of us are intensely proud 
in spite of many difficulties and shortcomings. An age that not 
only believes it has something of great value to preserve and pass 
on to the future, but equally significant, one that knows how to pre- 
serve it—at least the material part of it. 

We hope the “futurians” do find the capsule, of course. If they 
are so far advanced that the objects we have left seem only toys to 
them, we think they will nevertheless be interested to know that 
an age otherwise pretty intent on its own problems, still found 
time to think of the future. 
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KILOWATTS ON THE MARCH 
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SILENT, motionless, these giant sentinels carry 

vast quantities of a mysterious energy that 

can run a steel mill or shatter an atom. But 

at each end of the line there is need for oil. 

Oil to keep giant dynamos running surely 

ned ...0il to keep industrial machinery producing 
efficiently. Much of this oil is supplied by 
P " Texaco. For 2279 supply points bring quality 
Texaco lubricants within easy reach of every 

industry everywhere. 


48 States 
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‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 





Fact and Comment 


BY THE EDITOR 


Opportunity for Business 


Will business rise to its new opportunity? During and 
following the World War there was widespread public 
outcry that profiteering had been flagrantly perpetrated. 
Financial, utility, industrial and other leaders also were 
excoriated when the 1929 boom collapsed so disastrously. 
Dire penalties have since been imposed, penalties which 
have over-reached and hurt the whole country. 

Now that war has again been unleashed, how will 
America’s men of affairs conduct themselves? Will they 
exercise self-restraint? Will they resist temptation to grab 
undue profits? Will they foster avoidable inflation? Will 
they again bring on their heads public indignation? 

Or will they exercise business statesmanship? Will they 
put forth every effort to co-operate with the Government? 
Will they strive conscientiously to earn public esteem and 
confidence? Will they act longheadedly, farsightedly? Or 
succumb to ill-considered shortsightedness, forgetful that 
the war will one day end and that an accounting will 
inevitably follow? 

I am hopeful over the outlook. The vast majority of 
men who have risen to the top in business, finance, in- 
dustry, owe their rise to possession of unusual ability, 
judgment, commonsense. Few of them can be obsessed by 
the delusive notion that they can seize advantage of war 
abnormalities to enrich themselves and their enterprises 
unfairly without courting retribution. 

All the influence of every business association should be 
brought to bear against attempts by misguided members 
to take unjust advantage of consumers or others when 
emergency conditions may render such action possible 
temporarily. Our employing classes must have learned full 
well that the misdeeds of a few can and do bring odium 
on their whole group. 





Making a living without difficulty 
makes for a saltless life. 





Keep U.S. Markets Open 


The historic policy of the United States has been to keep 
its markets open, through war and peace. There is over- 
whelming reason why we should continue prepared to sell 


our products to any and every foreign buyer who will 
pay for them and accept all risks of effecting delivery. 
Why this course could be interpreted as violating “neu- 
trality” isn’t discernible to the ordinary citizen. If, in 
accordance with international law, we lay down the same 
terms for all, how can we be justly accused of discrimi- 
nation ? 

We produce to sell. Our cotton growers, wheat growers, 
cattle growers and other farmers have consistently de- 
pended upon foreign markets to absorb surplus over do- 
mestic requirements. The same is true of many of our 
industries—indeed, of almost all our major industries, 
whether old-established, such as steel, or our more mod- 
ern automotive, motion-picture and office-appliance in- 
dustries. 

Incidentally, would it not be ironic were the United 
States, after assiduously persuading other nations not to 
carry to extremes nationalistic policies and practices hav- 
ing for their objective the development of self-sufficiency, 
now to proclaim to such nations and to all others: “We 
refuse to sell you anything in your hour of dire need”? 

Much flub-dub is spoken and written concerning what 
does and does not constitute strict neutrality. This writer 
does not hesitate to declare that, if keeping our markets 
open to every nation should benefit the democracies now 
fighting for their lives more than dictator countries, he 
would regard this as a blessing to humanity and in the 
ultimate interest of our own land. 

President Woodrow Wilson originally asked us to be 
“neutral in thought.” (Later he proclaimed the American 
nation at war.) President Roosevelt has frankly recognized 
the futility of asking Americans to be “neutral in thought.” 
How could anyone believing in our system of government, 
believing in democracy, in individual liberty, feel abso- 
lutely indifferent, absolutely callous, absolutely blind to- 
wards the issue now being fought out in Europe, the issue 
of might-versus-right, the issue of democracy versus dic- 
tatorship, the issue of freedom versus suppression, the 
issue of of self-government versus tyrannical totalitarian- 
ism? 

Suppose this country should refuse to keep its markets 
open, suppose it should facilitate the overrunning of 
Europe by Hitler and Stalin, what then? Having brought 
the Old World, including Britain, under subjection, would 
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these autocratic tyrants be likely to regard our Monroe 
Doctrine as sacrosanct? 

Why should America depart from her long-observed 
policy of letting all who will come and buy here, paying 
for purchases, and making deliveries in non-American 
ships? 





To sell anything successfully, you usually 
have to put in something of yourself. 





Don’t Sell America Short 


In our issue of June 15 the writer recalled the late J. P. 
Morgan’s historic advice: “Don’t sell America short.” Our 
July 1 issue contained this admonition: “Low inventories 
may not prove high business statesmanship.” Subsequent 
events have demonstrated the wisdom of that advice. The 
definite outlook is that the price trend will be upwards in 
almost every direction, that activity will substantially ex- 
pand, that it will prove profitable to have on hand ade- 
quate supplies of raw materials and merchandise. 

On the other hand, abnormal speculation, either in se- 
curities or goods, should be avoided, because, if widely 
indulged in, it would foster abnormal, unhealthy condi- 
tions, and thus incite public indignation against business. 
Optimism is in order. Flagrant gambling would create 
disorder which every responsible citizen should conscien- 
tiously seek to avert. 





Too much credit has discredited many 
a man, family, business. 





Sample of Business Efficiency 


Compliments are less common than complaints against 
business organizations. It is a pleasure to record one ex- 
ample of super-service experienced by the writer. A situa- 
tion arose which necessitated considerable telegraphing. 
No sooner had a message been received by the Western 
Union branch office which handles most of our wires, 
than I was called on the telephone, asked whether, in view 
of a communication which had just been received from 
the other end, it would still be necessary to forward my 
telegram. Somebody was alert enough to recognize that 
the matter had been satisfactorily closed and that further 
action on my part was unnecessary. 

Such service reflects much more than mere routine effi- 
ciency in handling business. It revealed that this W.U. 
office management was on its toes, that it had at heart 
the interest of customers. My compliments to the high-up 
executives who have succeeded in imparting to employees 
such superior training. 

Another nationwide enterprise that one sometimes hears 
glibly criticized but whose superlative efficiency is a per- 
petual marvel to me—and to all familiar with conditions 
in other countries—is the Bell Telephone System. It serves 
more customers than any other enterprise on the face of 
the earth. It handles 70,000,000 transactions—calls—a day. 
Yet, this vast human and mechanical machine functions 
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like clockwork. More often than not when “mistakes” are 
made, the caller rather than the company is found to be 
at fault. 





Deserving to win is half the battle. 





Beware of Anti-Trust Laws 


Attorney General Frank Murphy has commissioned his 
chief administrator of anti-trust laws, Thurman W. Arnold. 
to institute unremitting vigilance to ferret out and demand 
punishment of violations during the exigencies of war. 
This policy will have cordial public approval. The peo- 
ple’s attitude towards powerful corporations, financiers and 
others occupying high place has undergone drastic change 
in recent years. This has been spectacularly demonstrated 
by what has happened in various foreign countries; also 
by the overwhelming endorsement of the mass of restric- 
tive legislation enacted at Washington. 

Any and every scheme to gouge the public during war 
times should be scrupulously avoided, and when not 
avoided should be summarily punished. The American peo- 
ple have no stomach fpr profiteers or profiteering, for 
mercenaries thirsty for “blood money.” 





Storms cause us to appreciate calm. 





A Word to Consumers 


Consumers must keep calm and act rationally if they 
hope to avoid needless hardships. Should they act abnor- 
mally, abnormal conditions would logically result. For 
example, the rush to buy unwarranted quantities of sugar 
inevitably caused scarcity in many retail stores and caused 
prices to soar. Happily, President Roosevelt had an effec- 
tive weapon at hand; by suspending restrictions on im- 
ports, he squelched this whole unnecessary inflationary 
episode. In New York City Scotch whiskey was purchased 
excitedly, on the theory that imports might be restricted 
by submarine warfare, a rather far-fetched assumption. 

If the war lasts for many months, as seems probable, 
there will doubtless develop a squeeze in certain com- 
modities. The one sure way to multiply embarrassing 
shortages is for those financially able to do so to indulge 
in hoarding. Such action, at the expense of the many mil- 
lions compelled to live from hand to mouth, is unpatriotic, 
condemnable. 

It isn’t “smart” for the well-to-do to seek by these or 
other means to take advantage of ordinary folks and 
families. The former have the principal stake in co-oper- 
ating to enable our national economy, our national life, 
to move along as smoothly as possible during this period 
of international crisis. 

This, however, is no excuse for others of more modest 
means to throw things out of balance by attempting to 
steal a march over others. The “masses” so tremendously 
outnumber millionaires that what the former do is of 
infinite importance. 

Let us all keep our heads. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


In almost every division of industry, 
the slow upward pull of Summer turns 
swiftly into a sharp Fall rise. Steel and 
electric power output show especially 
noteworthy advances — the former 
heads toward 1937 heights, the latter 
reaches an all-time high (p. 27). 


What’s Ahead 


Still trying desperately to foresee the 
future in a turbulent world, business 
agrees on at least two points: That 
volume will rise; but that business men 
must, at all costs, avoid any war 
profiteering (p. 22). 


Forecasters 


An appreciable gain is predicted by 
3,000 bankers in a poll conducted by 
Banking, American Bankers Associa- 
tion journal; by President J. W. 
Frazer, Willys-Overland; by Chairman 
Leo T. Crowley, Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp.; by Vice-President K. 
R. Cravens, Cleveland Trust. Other 
executives confine forecasts to their 
own industries. President M. H. Baker, 
National Gypsum: “Long war would 
stimulate building.” President Paul G. 
Hoffman, Studebaker: “Fourth-quarter 
automobile sales will be at least 10% 
better than 1938.” President W. 
O’Neil, General Tire & Rubber: “Busi- 
ness in our industry should be much 
better this Fall.” 


No War Orders? 


Industry’s quickening pace stems 
from actual and anticipated domestic 
demand, plus signs of increased neu- 
tral buying; British and French gov- 
ernments move to establish American 








Railroad shops and rail-equipment plants 
swing into cheerful action as the carriers 
repair old cars, build new ones, sign equip- 
ment orders on a scale unprecedented for 
years. (Pennsylvania Railroad photo) 


buying offices, but vague inquiries 
from belligerents have not yet become 
orders. What “war orders” have come 
in are practically all indirect results of 
hostilities, as U. S. producers harvest 
sales diverted from warring nations. 
The developments in three so-called 
“war industries” show what’s happen- 
ing: Steel output mounts without bene- 
fit of war orders; copper producers 
raise wages (see below), although 
Great Britain adopts policy confining 
copper buying to Empire sources; 
machine-tool manufacturers report 
heavy increase in orders since Sept. 1. 
with domestic buyers dominating. 


Cuts and Raises 


Heavily underlining warnings that 
war effects will differ widely in dif- 
ferent industries are these facts: Shirt 
manufacturers, some copper and brass 
producers, raise wages because of im- 


proved domestic business, expected 
higher living cests; National Cash 
Register cuts executive salaries because 
foreign sales drop; Remington Rand 
reports that tabulating-machine orders, 
largely from foreign governments, by 
mid-September had exceeded any full 
month’s total in company history. 


Stocking Up 


Whether increased industrial pro- 
duction is moving into consumption or 
merely into inventories is a vital ques- 
tion whose answer is not yet clear. 
Practically all business men count on 
imminent sales increases — but if 
they’re wrong, a serious inventory jam 
could result. Hand-to-mouth buying in 
past few years is supposed to have cut 
inventories far below “normal,” and 
many industries report that inventory 
shortages during the Summer were 
substantial. But a recent Dun & Brad- 
street study of total U. S. inventories 
in retailing, wholesaling and manufac- 
turing concludes that value of inven- 
tories held in all three divisions on 
July 1 (when business was in the dol- 
drums) exceeded that of Jan. 1, 1937 
(when business was near a peak) by a 
not-to-be-ignored margin. 


Price Puzzle 


But most immediately important to 
business is what to do about the fran- 
tic see-sawing in prices. 

Keenly aware that government and 
the public are watching them with 
eagle eyes, most business men have 
moved in the direction of true business 
statesmanship. Knowing that what 
goes up must come down, they have 
sought’ to maintain orderly markets 
and stabilize operations so that when 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Keller of Chrysler Motors 
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How Keller became Chrysler president. How he chooses executives, assigns authority and 


responsibility, sets up budgets, wins the best efforts of his men—in short, how he runs his job 


(The first half of this article appeared 
in our Sept. I issue.) 


Earty 1n 1926, K. T. Keller, then a 
General Motors executive, received a 
wire from Walter P. Chrysler to meet 
him in Chicago. Years before, Chrys- 





Keller gets to many employee parties. Here, 
he draws for the door prize at a dance 


ler had warned him to expect such a 
summons as soon as there was some- 
thing worthwhile to offer. By this time 
Chrysler had reorganized Chalmers 
and Maxwell and had established the 
Chrysler Corp. 

“T want you to come with me,” was 
Chrysler’s greeting. 

Keller hesitated only long enough to 
ascertain what were the intentions of 
Mr. Chrysler himself. 

“Are you going to devote your life 
to the Chrysler Corporation?” 

“You bet I am!” was Chrysler’s em- 
phatic reply. 

Keller, having played an important 
part in bringing Chevrolet to the fore- 
front, wanted to know if Chrysler in- 
tended to enter the vastly potential 
low-priced field. Yes. 

I happen to know that even as early 
as this interview Chrysler’s idea was to 
make Keller his right-hand bower, as 
president. 
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But, as Mr. Chrysler said to me sev- 
eral years ago: “In a large organiza- 
tion, you cannot always do immediate- 
ly what you would like to do. You have 
to take many things into considera- 
tion. You must ‘time’ your important 
moves.” 

So, Keller’s first title was “Vice- 
President in Charge of Manfacturing.” 

Two years later occurred perhaps 
the most spectacular automotive deal 
in America’s history. After the two fa- 
mous Dodge brothers (John and Hor- 
ace E.) died, a powerful financial firm, 
Dillon, Read & Co., paid $152,000,000, 
in cash, for the highly profitable con- 
cern. 

“Wall Street management” didn’t 
pan out entirely satisfactorily. In 1928 
Chrysler took over Dodge, assuming 
the latter’s bonded debt (now entirely 
paid off) and exchanging Chrysler 
Corp. stock for Dodge stock. 

To Keller he delegated the compli- 
cated task of incorporating Dodge as 
an integral part of the Chrysler Corp.’s 
activities. It was quite a problem. But 
the practical, matter-of-fact, common- 
sense Keller, his feet always on the 
ground, and possessing sure-footed or- 
ganizing ability, confidently tackled 
the many-sided task, and, with the able 
assistance of B. E. Hutchinson, Joe 
Fields (then vice-president in charge 
of sales), and a staff of picked associ- 
ates, in short time it was licked. 

It is related that in three months 
Keller and his assistants (he always 
says about anything he does, “I had 
help”) had so increased efficiency that 
less than 70% of the former floor 
space was required—and the way was 
cleared for introducing a complete new 
line of cars. 

His immediate reward was the pres- 
idency of Dodge, in 1929. Moreover, 
throughout the whole organization— 
and the automotive industry—it be- 
came definitely accepted that K. T. 
Keller was the man in line for the 


presidency of Chrysler Corp. This rec- 
ognition duly came, in 1935. 

Mr. Keller would be the last man to 
claim credit for what Chrysler Corp. 
has done since took hold of the presi- 
dential helm: He would give prepon- 
derating credit to the one and only 
Walter P. Chrysler, and he would 
emphasize the contribution of such ex- 
ecutives as B. E. Hutchinson, executive 
and financial wizard; Fred M. Zeder, 
engineering genius; J. E. Fields, Led- 
yard Mitchell, who had been with Mr. 
Chrysler since the Maxwell days as 
general manager, and Byron C. Foy, 
sales generals; newcomers among the 
vice-presidents, A. vanDerZee and Her- 
man Weckler; and others. 

But Mr. Chrysler would be the first 
to extol the part played by “K.T.” in 
helping to raise Chrysler Corp. to its 
place in the industry—its shares, in- 
cidentally, are quoted from almost 
twice to twenty times the price of the 
common stock of other automobile 
companies. 

All his industrial life Mr. Keller had 
purposely moved from one line of me- 
chanical work to another expressly to 
enrich his experience. But it takes 
more than mechanical knowledge to fit 
a man to become the commander-in- 





One reason why Keller attends employee 
functions—he genuinely enjoys them 

















K. T. Keller 


William S. Knudsen 


A trio from the Big Three—Chrysler, General Motors, Ford—who all started the same 


chief of scores of thousands of work- 
ers, and to meet modern competitive 
conditions. To handle effectively large 
bodies of men, an executive must know 
men, must speak their language, must 
see things through their eyes, must 
grasp their domestic and other prob- 
lems, must be “sympatico” with them, 
must be able to convince workmen that 
at heart he is still one of them. 

What is the managerial philosophy 
of this ex-farm boy, ex-machinist ap- 
prentice, ex-foreman, ex-mechanical 
superintendent, ex-operating vice-presi- 
dent, who reached, and admittedly 
earned, the presidency of the industrial 
enterprise which has in recent years 


outstripped so many here and abroad, ° 


in growth? 

Years of intimate friendship with 
“K.T.” emboldened me to keep quiz- 
zing him until I succeeded in extract- 
ing from him, bit by bit, the following 
remarks, intensely interesting to all 
executives and embodying suggestions 


for all workers aspiring to get ahead: 

“I am a great believer in competi- 
tion. It spurs us all on, it gives us our 
opportunity. If it were not for the op- 
portunities of competition, there would 
be no Chrysler Corporation. 

“Before picking a man for an exec- 
utive position, I try to know his whole 
background, especially his practical 
experience and his outlook. For a me- 
chanical position, the right man must 
have had thorough mechanical train- 
ing; for handling salesmen, the man 
must have spent years on the firing 
line, doing actual selling; for an im- 
portant engineering job, the man must 
combine native aptitude, adequate 
schooling and a record of outstanding 
performance. 

“The lower a man started down the 
ladder, the better. 

“I am a great believer in encourag- 
ing men with the organization to make 
their mark and in promoting the best 
of those raised with the corporation 








Henry Ford 


way: At the bottom, in the production end 


rather than in bringing in men from 
the outside. Of course, the Chrysler 
Corporation has grown so rapidly that 
we sometimes have had to reach out- 
side. Even then it is customary to sub- 
ject the best of them to some years of 
training with our organization before 
entrusting them with such important 
responsibilities as running a plant. 

“In a business as large as ours, there 
must be, of course, a central office, or 
headquarters staff. But we have gone 
farther than most concerns in giving 
factory managers freedom, authority 
and responsibility, because very often 
they must make important decisions 
and make them promptly. 

“Before assigning a man as chief ex- 
ecutive of a plant, we test him out by 
asking him to do special tasks on the 
general staff. It is essential that men 
holding such positions be fully ac- 
quainted with the policies of those di- 
recting the whole enterprise, to know 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Where should you locate that 
new factory, or relocate the 
old one? Here is the case for 


the city, as presented by—- 


CLIFFORD 
GILDERSLEEVE 


IN ANY CROSS-SECTION of city dwellers 
will be found persons who occasionally 
cast tentative glances back toward the 
small “home” town. The village, re- 
visited, may not quite live up to child- 
hood memories, “but it’s a pretty 
good place.” 

Others, who were raised in the city, 
also like the looks of small-town life, 
as glimpsed largely through a wind- 
shield. 

Such a cross-section includes some 
industrialists who, because of inherent 
or self-generated interest in life out- 
side the city, may lend ear to sugges- 
tious for moving home and business 
to a small town. To them, this ad- 
vice—“Live where you will. Automo- 
biles and commuters’ trains make that 
practical. But don’t be sentimental 
about your plant location.” 

This also applies to the executive 
who prefers to work and live in the 
city, but who receives offers of free 
rent, moving expenses and free taxes 
in a small town. Sometimes offers in- 
clude even a cash bonus for moving to 
the place where overhead is hardly 
visible, where everybody is just “one 
big family,” where labor is plentiful, 
skilled and reasonable. 

But—many students of industrial 
relations are convinced that “You can’t 
run away from labor problems.” Labor 
unrest is running a national cycle. It 
can be solved only by meeting it, what- 
ever the type of plant and wherever the 
plant location. 

From its limited supply, the smaller 
town may be able to furnish a satis- 
factory physical structure to house 
the business or a suitable site for such 
a structure. But the plant’s operation 
demands equipment, power, materials, 
personnel, including executive super- 
vision and accounting. Production 
equipment may require the services 
of a trained, expert representative of 
its manufacturer in case of repairs or 
adjustments. The city executive, accus- 
tomed to telephoning for service before 
lunch and seeing repairs under way 








CuiFFoRD GILDERSLEEVE is industrial com- 
missioner for the Cleveland, Ohio, Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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The Large City Is Best! 


or completed after lunch, would be 
rightly concerned if parts and prompt 
service were not quickly available. 
Production delays can quickly eat up 
free rent, free taxes and a bonus. 

In most ways the city revolves 
around the needs of business rather 
than of the homey life predominating 
in a small town. Urban public service 
companies maintain manpower and 
equipment to insure practically con- 
stant service, with minimum delay in 
emergencies. Urban telephone, tele- 
graph and mail services are geared 
into the commercial rather than the 
leisurely social cycle. Nowadays, lack 
of quickly available air-mail facilities 
can shackle production, sales, service 
and collections. 

Public carriers woo the volume of 
business afforded by a city. Competi- 
tion is so keen that transportation com- 
panies are kept on their mettle to hold 
business through dependable, prompt 
deliveries and shipments. This com- 
petition which may include 100 or 


more truck lines centering upon a 
metropolitan city affects rates as well 
as service, particularly when the city 
is on a navigable waterway, as many 
of the large ones are. 

And what if your production ex- 
pands beyond original plans? It is 
difficult to imagine as adequate a pool 
of trained or skilled factory personnel 
in a small town as in the city. If a new 
supply were brought in, how would it 
fit into community life? Will it be 
satisfied under strange conditions? 
Additional population which may be 
of different racial origins than the 
little town’s predominant group is less 
easily absorbed than in the “melting 
pot” of the big city. 

There is a difference in wage scales 
territorially between North and South. 
But city and small-town wage scales 
are drawing closer together. This is a 
natural result of widespread standard- 
ization of prices of automobiles, ra- 
dios, refrigerators, packaged foods, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Small Town Is Best! 


MANY OTHERWISE informed people 
seem to think that a profit is the in- 
evitable result of a sale. 

The fact is, of course, that tremen- 
dous quantities of goods are sold daily 
without profit. The financial state- 
ments of many manufacturing com- 
panies reveal astonishing losses, even 
during good times; and large profits 
are the rare exception. If a manu- 
facturing concern comes through a 
year with as much as 5% profit on its 
sales it is in an enviable position, and 
lucky if it isn’t all lost in the next 
six months. 

Manufacture, expressed in simple 
terms, is a process by which raw ma- 
terials are transformed into usable 
goods by the application of labor. The 
process requires the use of money, and 
the record shows that the manufacturer 
must risk at least one dollar of his 
money in order to have the opportu- 


nity to earn a net profit of five cents. 

Every item of cost must be care- 
fully watched. Those items whose cost 
can be approximately fixed by con- 
tract are in some measure tractable, 
or at least predictable from season to 
season. But one of the major items 
which is subject from hour to hour to 
the wayward influences of human be- 
havior—labor cost—keeps the aver- 
age manufacturing concern in an al- 
most continuous state of speculation 
throughout the year. 

During the last decade there has 
been a marked tendency on the part 
of manufacturers to seek locations in 
small towns—not to find cheap labor 
but rather to find an environment 
which is less conducive to fluctuations 
and uncertainties in labor costs. The 
labor cost of a product that brings 
a manufacturer a dollar is usually 
about 25 cents. Since his net profit is 


Fairport, N. Y. (Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc.) 





usually between one cent and five cents, 
a comparatively slight unfavorable 
change in the labor cost will wipe 
out all the profits he expected to gain. 

Manufacturers have had enough ex- 
perience with small towns to arrive 
at some rather interesting conclusions 
on the subject. 

The most important conclusion is 
that in the smaller town a low cost of 
production is more readily attainable 
and its level is more dependable than 
in the large industrial centers. 

They have also learned that a low 
wage scale does not necessarily pro- 
duce a low manufacturing cost. The 
experienced manufacturer avoids cheap 
labor. What he seeks is intelligent, 





The small town also has some- 
thing to offer industry. The 
arguments on this side are 


here set forth by— 
TAMPTON AUBUCHON 





co-operative and consistent workmen. 
He has learned that he can, with the 
aid of such workmen, lower his costs 
without reducing the wage scale; and 
that the small-town environment makes 
this result possible. 

Why? While the wage scale is usu- 
ally lower in the small town, the work- 
er is satisfied with his income because 
he actually gets more of the world’s 
goods and comforts for his money than 
does the worker in the big industrial 
center. Food and housing, the two 
burdensome items on the family bud- 
get, cost the small-town man from 25% 
to 50% less than the prices charged in 
the big manufacturing towns. The 
small-town man is subject to less finan- 
cial strain, and is therefore likely to 
be more efficient and less rebellious. 

Public opinion is perhaps the most 
powerful disciplinary influence on the 
plant operatives in the small town. 

In the smaller community, where 
life is lived more or less in a glass 
house and subject to public ebserva- 
tion, comment and criticism, the frown 
of disapproval has a signal effect up- 
on the workman who drops to low 
standards of performance. The loafer 

(Continued on page 32) 





TAMPTON AUBUCHON has made a lifetime 
study of industrial development and relo- 
cation, for eight years as Cities Service Co.’s 
manager of industrial development. 
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25 SIGNS 


OF THE 





J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


1. His AppRoAcH Is 
Positive. His bearing, 
attitude and perform- 
ance carry no hint of 
an apologetic attitude 
because he knows that 
he brings business-like 
information; assumes 
that his prospect is 
a good business man 
who will welcome it; 
is conscious that he is 
pursuing an honorable 
profession; is certain 
that he is going to use 
up not a minute more 
of the prospect’s time 
than is economic; and 
is confident of his pre- 
paredness to meet any 
and all sales resistance. 

2. He ALways Knows THE Buyer’s NEeEbs. He is atten- 
tive to “pre-approach” analysis, and takes nothing for 
granted. He is a digger for prospect facts, and bases all 
his statements about a prospect’s needs on those facts. 

3. He Wants Orpers, First anp Last. What he wants 
is not personal appreciation or interest in himself, but 
an order. He knows that making a personal hit with a 
prospect, while the order is forgotten, spells salesmanship 
failure. 

4. He Knows He Is Nor Invincrste. He does not feed 
on inspirational nonsense about selling, and work up an 
idea that he is an unbeatable wonder. He knows that he 
will fail occasionally, so he takes pains to be so well pre- 
pared that he seldom fails. 

5. He Never RELIEs on “Put.” He never falls for the 
tyro’s idea that it is not what you know but whom you 
know that counts. He never relies on relatives, connections, 
“pull” or selling everybody in an organization except the 
constituted purchasing agent. He assumes that his case has 
enough merit to go direct and cold. 

6. “Satisractory” Does Not Satisry Him. What an 


He is a time manager 





J. Georce Freperick, president of the Business Bourse, is an expert 
on selling methods, author of “Modern Salesmanship” and of 
“Modern Salesmanagement.” 
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ordinary salesman would call satisfactory knowledge of 
his line, does not satisfy him. He digs, and digs again 
and again, for all kinds of data about his line, and the 
industry of which it is a part. He follows his line into 
ultimate consumption for fullest information. 

7. He Never Uses THE Goop FELLow Racket. The 
master salesman is a business man; he is conducting the 
most intensive, concentrative and vital operation of the 
whole business technique. It does not call for relaxing, 
social, humorous, idling attitudes and methods, small talk 
and good-fellow palaver. 

8. He Avorps Hicu Pressure. All “high-pressure” sell- 
ing techniques have the basic defect of pushing the pros- 
pect around, usually in a daze from which sometimes he 
awakens—to resentment. The master salesman makes only 
sales that stick, because 
of genuine, lasting con- 
viction. He has other, 
better methods for spe- 
cial difficulties. 

9. He Is NEVER 
COMPETITOR - Con- 
scious. No salesman 
dares forget competi- 
tors; but the master 
salesman never be- 
comes obsessed with 
them. He neither over- 
rates nor under-rates 
competition, and he 
sees to it that his own 
selling is not too much 
colored and swayed by 
it, since it hurts the 
individuality of his 
house, as well as his 
goods and himself. 

10. Routine Cauts Are Our. He never “just drops in,” 
with “nothing on his mind,” just to “keep in touch.” He 
knows that this deflates the value of the call. He makes all 
his calls important—or he doesn’t make them. 

11. He Tavs as AN Inpivipuat. He can trust his “ad 
lib” talk to be top-grade selling talk. Like all salesmen, he 
must use fixed technical descriptions or key slogans or 
small standardized, “tested” phrases; but he knows that 





He never uses high pressure 
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these must be as few as possible, while the individual 
adaptation of the argument to the prospect must be as 
extensive as possible. 

12. He Is a Giver RATHER THAN A GETTER. He visual- 
izes his prospect not as someone from whom he is going 
to take something (an order); but as someone to whom 
he is going to give something (higher efficiency, more 
sales, better profit, better service, lower cost, etc.). This 
puts more confidence in his manner, and compels him to 
prepare proof of his claims more carefully and factually. 

13. He Is a MasTteR GENTLEMAN. The master salesman 
is no mere tailor’s-dummy gentleman; he is a gentleman by 
instinct and quality, even if not to the manor born. He is 
meticulously gracious, sportsmanlike, self-possessed, con- 
siderate, well-mannered, adroit, poised, appreciative. 

14. HE 1s AN INTENSIVE TiME-Manacer. No one knows 
better than he the preciousness of time. He is a demon for 
clipping off needless time waste; a strategist and master 
planner of his day’s 
activities and move- 
ments; a martinet for 
promptness in appoint- 
ments and get-aways; 
a ruthless disciplinari- 
an of his habits and 
hours of work; a hard 
man to persuade to 
lounge or dally during 
business time. 

15. He Is Harp To 
SHAKE Orr. He ex- 
pects resistance, impa- 
tience, “final” dismis- 
sals and all the rest. 
They do not deter him. 
He has made sure of 
his facts; he knows 
that he has a good 
business case against 
his prospect’s no; and this is the crack which he con- 
fidently expects to split wide open—if not today, then 
tomorrow. 

16. He Criticizes His Own PERFORMANCE. Having no 
puffed vanity, he knows that he makes mistakes, and he 
is always after them like a dog on the trail of a rabbit. 
He is thoroughly “objective” about himself. 

17. HE Has a Sense or Humor. But he is no jokester; 
he uses his sense of humor upon himself, to keep his bal- 
ance and sense of proportion. 

18. HE Uses THE Law or Averaces. The master sales- 
man doesn’t believe in miracles. He puts arithmetic to 
work for him. He knows the statistical averages concerning 
his performance, just as Joe DiMaggio and every other 
major league player does. If business slows up, he raises 
his average number of sales presentations per day, and 
therefore keeps his performance about even. 

19. He Buitps Customers. The hall mark of the master 
salesman is that he is welcome to come back. He builds 
customers instead of only making sales; he makes not 
merely a passing buyer but a permanent customer out of 
his prospect. He knows that this reduces the over-all load 
of selling costs per sale. 

20. He Watcues Littte Tunes. The master salesman’s 
performance is smooth and seemingly effortless because he 
watches the little things that make or mar sales. He knows 


He avoids rubber stamp talk 





that he can smoke at the wrong moment while selling; 
that his approach can be too dynamic; that he can be too 
slow or timid about asking for the order; that he can have 
little personal traits which antagonize; that his ties can be 
too loud; that he should never talk politics or religion; 
that he must guard against many other “little-big” things. 

21. He Unperstanps Human PsycnHotocy. Not just 
rule o’ thumb, superstitious fallacies, but authentic mod- 
ern psychology. He reads up on it constantly. He knows 
the principles of appeal and response; the principal types 
of human creatures one encounters; the instincts and de- 
sires, the driving motives, moods and states of mind. He 
knows that modern psychology is developing constantly 
new and valuable data. 

22. He Has No Prima Donna TEMPERAMENT. Four 
out of five reputed “brilliant” salesmen have prima donna 
temperamenis; they are difficult to manage, and in the 
end unreliable. The master salesman is definitely not “bril- 
liant”; his master qualities arise from steady performance. 
He is not subject to moods and “down” periods. 

23. He Has Accuracy anp TECHNICAL Capacity. The 
master salesman has technical capacity; he understands 
detailed mechanical and other techniques, can be trusted 
to get his figures right and to make an impression of re- 
sponsible handling of affairs. The master salesman does 
these things, where called for, not only accurately but also 
helpfully and with creative understanding, constructive 
imagination. 

24. He Is a STUDENT OF SALESMANSHIP. Every decade 
new factors enter salesmanship; its practice must improve 
or be labeled obsolete. The master salesman keeps actively 
in touch not only with advancing standards of the general 
art of salesmanship, but with the job above him, sales- 
management, as well. 

25. He Picxs His Jos with SHRewp Care. No master 
salesman wants just 
any job of selling; he 
knows that he is no 
superman capable of 
selling the unsalable. 
At the same time, he 
prefers a hard selling 
job; but it must be a 
sound selling propo- 
sition, so that he may 
give himself up unre- 
servedly to his task, 
and stay on it result- 
fully for a reasonably 
long period of time. 


(Perhaps you would 
like to rate yourself as 
a salesman on _ the 
basis of these qualities 
outlined by Mr. Fred- 
erick. It is easy to do. Simply allow yourself four points 
for each of the signs which point in your direction; add 
them up and you have the answer. If you want to double- 
check your standing, have a friend do the rating. You may 
not agree with the author on every count, but the result 
should give you a fairly accurate picture of your own 
abilities by modern standards of salesmanship.) 





He never depends on pull 





Photographs: Kaufmann & Fabry(3); Charles Phelps Cushing (1). 
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A manufacturer who knows finance, Conway is admired by Wall Street. Here, Charles R. Gay (left) and E. A. Pierce flank him. (Wide World) 


He Can See Both Sides 


The public is back in the stock market. Largely because it sees a chance to profit—but partly 
because of new faith in the Exchange. For much of this change in public opinion, credit Conway 


WHEN Carle Cotter Conway, chairman 
of Continental Can, was in Europe in 
1937 he unexpectedly received an invi- 
tation to visit the King of Belgium in 
Brussels. Realizing that the clothes he 
had with him on the Continent were 
inadequate for such an occasion, he 
phoned London for the more elaborate 
wardrobe he had left behind there. It 
arrived on the next plane. 

Like so many anecdotes, this one ac- 
quired variations as it was bruited 
about. One version was that upon re- 
ceipt of the invitation, Conway bor- 
rowed the appropriate togs from 
friends scattered all over Europe. 

At all events, in one form or an- 
other the story reached the ears of 
New York Stock Exchange President 
Charles R. Gay, who was then assem- 
bling a committee which was to draw 
up a plan of reorganization for the 
Big Board. Gay did not know Conway 
extept by reputation. Impressed by 
the anecdote, which suggested ingenu- 
ity and meticulousness—whether in as- 
sembling a suitable wardrobe for a 
state occasion at the eleventh hour or 





Eviot H. SHarp, editor of The Investment 
Dealers’ Digest, is an authority on develop- 
ments:in;'the) world of finance. 
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in handling business transactions—he 
selected him for membership on the 
committee. 

By so tenuous a thread do events 
frequently hang. 

The choice was a happy one. So, in- 
deed, thought the committee of nine. 
At their first meeting in late 1937 they 
elected Conway chairman; there had 
been only one other candidate under 
consideration. At their second meeting, 
the members knew that they had se- 
lected wisely. 


A JOB WELL DONE 


The manner in which he chair- 
manned the committee’s work is typi- 
cal of Conway’s business methods. So 
it may be worthwhile to examine this 
special job in some detail. 

Time was of the essence. The Ex- 
change, it will be remembered, was 
being given its last chance to reform. 
The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion through its chairman, William O. 
Douglas, had issued one of its frequent 
ultimata: Reform, or else —. The “re- 
form” in this case meant literally what 
it said. Re-form. Reorganize. And right 
speedily, too. 

The committee was appointed the 


middle of December, 1937. Conway 
told Douglas the job would be finished 
in six weeks. It seemed an insurmount- 
able task. But by pressing ahead, it 
was completed in late January of 1938 
—in the amazingly short space of 
48 days. 

This feat, which was bound to have 
a favorable psychological effect upon 
both the public and the authorities. 
was accomplished by efficient organi- 
zation of effort, with emphasis solely 
upon the essentials. 

The chief problem was that of inter- 
viewing all the members of the Ex- 
change who wished to make sugges- 
tions. In these interviews, limited to 
fifteen minutes each, members were 
made to feel that they were contribut- 
ing importantly to the work of the 
committee. 

Carle Conway has two sons—both, 
like him, six-footers—one of whom is 
an Exchange member. So he doubtless 
had convictions of his own. But he 
never forced them upon the committee. 
That, he believed, was not the func- 
tion of a chairman. On the contrary, 
he kept himself free of the arguments 
that inevitably arose, kept himself in 
the position of a referee. And in the 




















matter of composing differences of 
opinion, he proved himself a past mas- 
ter. 

When there was a stalemate, his pro- 
cedure was to inquire whether the 
members wanted to agree. Clearly the 
answer was in the affirmative. Which 
prepared the way for agreement of 
some kind with a minimum of further 
to-do. 

If a committee member wasted time 
by vacillating over a previously con- 
cluded decision, he was reminded of 
the proximity of the self-imposed dead- 
line. The vacillation ceased. 

As chairman, it was Conway’s job 
to see that the committee’s work was 
carried on with dispatch, and that the 
plan evolved was workable and satis- 
factory to both the SEC and the Ex- 


change members. 


MANY MINDS, ONE CONCLUSION 


Each committeeman was a special- 
ist of one sort or another. Conway 
used each in his specialty. It saved 
time. Thus, to Kenneth Hogate, pub- 
lisher of the Wall Street Journal and 
head of the other Dow-Jones news ser- 
vices, was assigned the important job 
of keeping the press informed of prog- 
ress. Also to Hogate and to Adolph 
Berle—another one of the four com- 
mittee members not directly identified 
with the Exchange—was given the job 
of writing the initial report. Each sub- 
mitted independent reports prepared 
over a week-end. Boiled together, their 
reports subsequently comprised the 
final draft. 

The reorganization plan bore direct- 
ly upon the fate of the nation’s largest 
security exchange; indirectly it in- 
volved all industry in the United 
States. That it was well conceived is 
borne out not so much by the fact that 
it was hailed by the SEC and the press, 
as by the fact that the Exchange has 
operated satisfactorily under it for well 
over a year. Conway now carries on 
his association with Big Board inter- 
ests as one of the three representa- 
tives of the public on its Board of 
Governors. 

Only last Summer, he served as one 
of the four members of the so-called 
Magill Public Examining Board, ap- 
pointed to examine problems involving 
protection of customers of Stock Ex- 
change firms, with particular refer- 
ence to the brokerage bank advocated 
by the SEC. Pointing to the favorable 
solvency record of these firms, the 
committee’s report rejected the broker- 
age bank idea but made 14 recommen- 
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dations on other related phases of 
Exchange operation. 

Though in conversation he seems 
easy-going, though he likes to take time 
out for golf, tennis, riding, speed-boat- 
ing—he was on the track team at Yale 
—Conway’s continual pressure on the 
Stock Exchange Reorganization Com- 
mittee to finish the job quickly is char- 
acteristic of him. 

When he goes through one of the 
50 Continental Can plants he makes 
a point of speaking to the men, calling 
some of them by their first names. A 
great many of the company’s 15,000 
employees have been with the organi- 
zation for years. Some of the workers 
rejoin by calling him by his first 
name, and most of them like his demo- 











Sparks 


from Conway’s Mind 
“Humility is a great thing.” 


“Our need today is to at- 
tract the adventurous dollar 
into the blood stream of our 
economic body.” 


“Business may build its 
empires at the wrong time. 
But the important point is 
that it builds them.” 


‘An industry operated on 
the theory of fixed increases 
in wages on a purely senior- 
ity basis is likely to be run 
by mediocrities.” 











cratic manner. Occasionally he slips 
into their social events unobtrusively, 
partakes of the fun as one of the crowd. 

To minimize freight cests, Conti- 
nental has located its plants strategical- 
ly in the heart of each of the leading 
canning centers. A typical trip—of 
which Conway makes two or three a 
year—will be to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Jacksonville, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, 
San Jose, Oakland, Seattle, with possi- 
bly a convention or two threwn in for 
good measure. 

At a convention Conway is the indi- 
rect salesman. As at ease on the speak- 
er’s rostrum as he is in téte-a-téte, in 
each instance he does a selling job. 
Perhaps those who listen to him aren’t 
entirely aware of this, at the moment 
anyway; possibly even he isn’t fully 
conscious of the fact that he’s selling 
his company’s products. But by his im- 
posing stature, the steadiness of his 
hazel eyes, his rather fine features 
topped by thick grey hair, as much as 
by his earnestness he creates confi- 
dence. 


FROM PIANOS TO CANS” 


Selling hasn’t been his main job at 
Continental. In fact, it might be unjust 
to say that prior to his stepping up to 
the board chairmanship in 1930, when 
active direction of the organization 
was assumed by O. C. Huffman, he 
had any one main job. For he kept his 
fingers in just about evety phase of 
the business. If he had a main job, it 
was that of handling the corporate and 
financial end of the company’s far- 
flung business. 

At the beginning of his career, Con- 
way’s activity was concentrated on his 
own piano company. But in the early 
twenties he began to shift his interest, 
by 1925 was a substantial stockholder 
of Continental Can, in 1926 became its 
president. 

Conway was largely responsible for 
the extent and rapidity of Continen- 
tal’s expansion by absorption during 
the late twenties. Numerous small, 
local can-manufacturing companies 
were taken over under his aegis. And 
this was one expansion that didn’t 
blow up. To be sure, like most organi- 
zations not everything was rosy during 
the depth of the depression. But Con- 
tinental came through better than 
most, 

As might be expected from his will- 
ingness to devote his services to the 
problems of the New York Stock Ex- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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OF 


Democracy is a way of life and so- 
cial organization which above all 
others is sensitive to the dignity and 
worth of the individual human per- 
sonality, affirming the fundamental 
moral and political equality of all men, 
and recognizing no barriers of race, 
religion, or circumstance. 

A democracy affirms the educability 
of all men, the ability of common 
people to rule themselves, and the ne- 
eessity of providing equality, though 
not identity, of opportunity for growth 
and development to all its children. 

A democracy recognizes the dynamic 
nature of society and culture, cherishes 
minority opinion as a creative force 
in the social order, has faith in reason 
and the method of intelligence in ad- 
justing differences and meeting situa- 
tions, and deliberately provides a pro- 
cess through which all men may share 
in the shaping of their common pur- 
poses and policies. 

—Report oF WorRLD CONGRESS ON 

EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY. 


There are but two powers in the 
world, the sword and the mind. In the 
long run the sword is always beaten 
by the mind. —NAPOLEON. 


Rob the average man of his life- 
illusion, and you rob him also of his 
happiness. —HEnrik IBSEN. 


Mud thrown is simply ground lost. 
—Tue Art antic Loe. 


In all the affairs of life courtesies of 
a small and trivial character are the 
ones which strike deepest. Small 
courtesies—little things like saying 
“Good morning” and “Thank you”— 
—a pleasant, heartfelt smile—these are 
the trivial things which make for 
friendliness. —Henry Ciay. 
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Thowglh 


BUSINESS 
LIFE 


It is rather amusing to hear Com- 
munists railing against Fascism and 
Fascists railing against Communism, 
because the whole world is fast learn- 
ing that both are forms of dictator- 
ship that rob the people of every right 
and liberty they ever possessed and 
both bind the workers to a system of 
political and economic slavery, the like 
of which has never before encumbered 
this good earth on which we live. 

—Tue Lasor LEaper. 


A great man is made up of quali- 
ties that meet or make great occasions. 
—James RusseE_t Lowe Lt. 


One big reason why men do not 
develop greater abilities, greater sales 
strength, greater resourcefulness is be- 
cause they use neither their abilities 
nor their opportunities. We don’t need 
more strength or more ability or great- 
er opportunity. What we need is to 
use what we have. Men fail and their 
families suffer deprivations when all 
the time these men have in their pos- 
session the same assets other men are 
utilizing to accumulate a fortune. . . 
Life doesn’t cheat. It doesn’t pay in 
counterfeit coin. It doesn’t lock up 
shop and go home when pay-day 
comes. It pays every man exactly what 
he has earned. The age-old law that 
a man gets what he earns hasn’t been 
suspended. When we take that truth 
home and believe it, we’ve turned a big 
corner on the high road that runs 
straight through to success. 

—Basit S. WaLsH, president, The 

Home Life Insurance Co. of America. 


Better keep yourself clean and 
bright; you are the window through 
which you must see the world. 

—GerorcE BerNaRD SHaw. 


The future of an individual, a fam- 
ily, a business, a nation is built on 
faith. Since today’s present was yes- 
terday’s future, it, too, has been built 
on faith, on the faith of men and 
women in themselves, in their asso- 
ciates, in their country and its insti- 
tutions. So long as this faith is strong, 
history shows that no material trials 
are too severe to be overcome. It is 
only when faith weakens that people 
lose the ability to master their cir- 
cumstances. . . . We need more faith 
in those around us, in the business or- 
ganizations which create profitable em- 
ployment for us, in the country which 
is still the world’s greatest land of 
opportunity, but above all else we need 
a renewed faith in ourselves. It is only 
in so far as we have faith in ourselves 
that we can be creators and not de- 
stroyers of prosperity. 

—James F. BELL, chairman, 
General Mills, Inc. 


Today is too full of negation. We 
must live affirmatively instead. For 
only the affirmative life is the abund- 
ant life. | —Joser F. NewrTon, D.D. 


A business that misuses what it has 
will continue to misuse what it can 
get; the point is cure the misuse. 

—HeEnry Forp. 


I do not understand what the man 
who is happy wants in order to be 
happier. —CICERO. 


The use of traveling is to regulate 
imagination by reality, and instead of 
thinking how things may be, to see 
them as they are.—SaMUEL JoHNsoNn. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


There is that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth; and there is 
that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.—Proverbs 11:24. 


Sent in by G. W. Hubbell, Verona, 
N. J. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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Joun Lyon CoOLLYER 


A MEMBER Of the British Royal Family 
is the source of this information: 

There were very grave misgivings 
when the British Government proposed 
that King George (and Queen Eliza- 
beth) should visit Canada and the 
United States. Unlike David, his oldest 
brother, George had little facility of 
speech. From youth up, he had fre- 
quently become tongue-tied on public 
occasions. He lacked confidence in 
himself. 

Only the stern sense of duty King 
George has developed since he as- 
sumed the throne prompted him to 
make the momentous journey. If his 
Ministers felt it was his duty to go, 
go he would, regardless of his per- 
sonal qualms... . 

King George returned a different 
man. He played his part so satisfac- 
torily on this side of the Atlantic, meet- 
ing everybody and every situation 
without betrayal of inner embarrass- 
ment, that he has generated a measure 
of self-confidence woefully lacking 
previously. 

Having gone through this ordeal, he 
feels capable of filling his position 
hereafter under any and all circum- 
stances. 

As for his wife and mother, 
they are overjoyed. They, as well 
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early (after a spell with the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Co.) hooked up with 
the British-controlled Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co. in its Buffalo (N. Y.) 
branch. Within six years of leaving 
school, he attained vice-presidential 
rank there. 

Ten years ago he was called to Eng- 
land to become works director at Fort 
Dunlop. In 1936 he was put in charge 
of the company’s vast manufacturing 
operations throughout the world. One 
year later found him joint managing 
director. 

He is only 45. 

Those who know him declare that 
he has developed signal aptitude for 
combining American progressiveness 
with British conservatism, always seek- 
ing to make sure of the result before 
he makes a vital move. 

His handling of Goodrich is awaited 
by the rubber industry with intense in- 
terest. His selection was made while he 
still was abroad. 


HapD MORE of America’s industrial 
giants been of the Charlie Schwab 
type, business and industry would nev- 
er have been vulnerable to such politi- 
cal attack and misrepresentation as 

















EuceNnE G. GRACE 


they have undergone in recent years. 

A dollar-a-day steel mill worker, he 
later revelled in knowing intimately, 
first hundreds, later thousands, of his 
men. More unusual, many of them re- 
garded him as one of themselves. They 
held him in affection, not awe. One 
illustrative incident he was fond of re- 
lating: 

Arriving at one of his steel mills 
one morning, he hailed one of his 
sturdiest workmen, who was standing 
stripped to the waist, his statuesque 
body silhouetted against the sky, 
“John, you look like an old Rem- 
brandt.” 

“Hell, you don’t look so hot your- 
self this morning, Charlie,” came the 
emphatic response. 

The truth is that Bethlehem Steel, 
while raised from a Lilliputian to a 
Leviathan enterprise by Mr. Schwab, 
has for a dozen years or more been 
mainly run by Eugene G. Grace. 
Schwab was as proud of this protégé 
as Andrew Carnegie was of his pro- 
tégé, Schwab. 

Schwab retained to the end his 
charming boyishness, a quality sadly 
deficient in too many men who reach 
high place. 

Few men enjoyed life as did 





as other members of the House 
of Windsor, are satisfied that 
George’s achievements in Canada 
and here have won him a warmer 
place in the hearts of the British 
people—that, in short, to use 
American parlance, he has “made 
good.” 


THE NEW PRESIDENT of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., John Lyon Collyer, 
has had a wealth of international 
experience. Although a native of 
the Empire State, a graduate of 
Cornell’s engineering school, he 
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Tom Watson, Internat’] Business Machines 
RatpH Reep, of American Express 

Rev. Cart Etmore, of Englewood, N. J. 
SEWELL Avery, of Chicago 


ALBERT LASKER 


“C. M.” He was at home with all 
classes, from the humblest toiler 
to the highest dignitaries here 
and abroad. He bubbled over 
with wit, radiated geniality. 

The only time he lost his smile 
and radiance while talking with 
me was many years ago, when he 
declared “Gene Grace (president 
of Bethlehem Steel) is a greater 
steel man than I ever was—the 
greatest in America.” I smiled. 
“IT mean it! I mean it!” he 
thundered. And as I learned in 
later years, he assuredly did 
mean it. 
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B. C. FORBES WARNS: 


Self - Preservation 
Calls for 


Moderation 


by Business 


ADDRESSING a large gathering of re- 
sponsible business men, the Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Club of New York, I ventured 
the statement that the whole future of 
the United States, including our eco- 
nomic system and our form of govern- 
ment, may be determined by how 
American business, industry, finance 
behave throughout this latest war. 

The American people clearly were 
turning away from continuation of 
governmental invasion of private enter- 
prise, against additional disruptive 
“reforms,” against labor and other 
policies calculated to prolong depres- 
sion and abnormal unemployment. 

Now war, most unhappily, obtrudes. 
Whether or not we find ourselves 
drawn in, it is certain that public senti- 
ment will revolt against any attempts 
at profiteering, any attempts to raise 
unduly the cost of living. 

The most elementary and power- 
ful of all instincts, self-preservation. 
should induce men of affairs to exer- 
cise moderation most vigilantly in 
every direction, should impel them to 
strive, even at self-sacrifice, to earn 
public regard, goodwill, confidence. 

Were another tidal wave of indigna- 
tion to rise against those in high place 
in our system of free enterprise, the 
almost inevitable consequence would 
be the advent of an infinitely greater 
degree of political domination and to- 
talitarianism than threatened even dur- 
ing the most crucial days of depression. 

I have faith that our employing 
classes will exhibit exemplary self-re- 
straint, scrupulously avoid gouging. 

If they don’t, God help them and all 
of us who prefer fteedom to the serf- 
dom and semi-serfdom which have 
overtaken so many millions of trans- 
atlantic peoples! 
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THIS WRITER is privileged to present the main findings of an exhaustive analysis 
made for the guidance of a group of important industrial executives, contrasting 
conditions at the outbreak of this war and the World War: 


1914 
London the world’s financial center. 


The pound went to $7. 


Gold moving strongly to London and 
Paris. 


European-held American 
hurriedly sold. 


securities 


All important countries on the gold 
standard. 


U. S. had less than $2,000,000,000 
gold. 


A sound currency and a balanced 
budget regarded as essential. 


U. S. Federal debt $1,193,000,000; 
Federal expenditures, $7.17 per capita. 


No personal income tax. 


U. S. and foreign stock markets closed 
after a nose dive. 


Stock and commodity exchanges self- 
governed. 


Comparatively little excess productive 
capacity in industry. 


Little artificial control of production 
or prices. 


Few nations self-sufficient. 


International trade reasonably free ex- 
cept for relatively low tariffs. 


Allies greatly needed many of our 
products. 


Most prices soft after outbreak of war. 
Labor relatively docile, little unionized. 


Wages relatively low, and advanced 
little for many years. 


Unemployment comparatively mild and 


brief. 


The individual here generally con- 
sidered supreme. 


States’ rights virtually supreme. 


All U. S. governmental bodies spend- 
ing less than $3,000,000,000 per an- 


num, around 9% of national income. 


U. S. exports $2,330,000,000, about 


7% of national income. 


Great Britain and Allies in Europe re- 
ported 322,000,000 population; 143,- 
000,000 reported by Central Powers. 


Allies did not seem well prepared for a 
major war. 


1939 
U. S. now is. 


The pound is around $4. 


Gold has been moving very heavily to 
the U. S. 


These securities are being held. 


All countries on an inconvertible paper 
standard. 


Our Government holds about $17,000.- 
000,000 gold. 


“Managed” currency and unbalanced 
budgets customary, particularly here. 


Federal (including guaranteed) debt. 
$46,000,000,000; expenditures $75 an- 
nually per capita. 


Maximum personal income tax, 79%. 


Our market has staged one of the most 
spectacular rallies in history. 


Now under governmental control. 


Great excess capacity, particularly in 
heavy goods industries. 


Most basic commodities subject to na- 
tional or group control. 
Many nations largely self-sufficient. 


International trade 
quotas, embargoes, 
change, etc. 


hampered by 
“blocked” ex- 


Allies, particularly Great Britain, seem 
well supplied. 

Most basic commodity prices have 
rushed up perpendicularly. 


Labor highly unionized, frequently) 
belligerent. 


Wage rates at record level, almost 
three times 1914 rate. 


For many years many millions unem: 
ployed. 

Both individuals and businesses largely 
regimented. 

States’ rights submerged. 

All governmental bodies spending 
more than $18,000,000,000, approxi- 
mately 30% of national income. 
Exports $3,057,000,000, 4.8% of na 
tional income produced (1938). 
Britain and Allies (including Turkey. 
Greece, Rumania, Poland) 164,000,- 
000; Axis Powers (including Russia, 
Hungary) 315,000,000. 


All participants have been vigorously 
preparing. 

















They’ve found 


away... 


LL OVER THE COUNTRY there are 
A people of modest means who are 
eager for the sense of security that life 
insurance can give them. 


Yet many of these people cannot afford 
to buy Ordinary life insurance in $1,000 
units, with premiums payable annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly, or even month- 
ly. They have to buy life insurance just 
as they buy almost everything else—in 
small amounts—with premiums payable in 
small, frequent installments. 


That is why these people are grateful 
for the special method of furnishing pro- 
tection known as weekly-premium “In- 
dustrial” life insurance—insurance they 
can conveniently pay for because the 
premiums are due in modest weekly pay- 
ments. In fact, it can truthfully be said 
that if weekly-premium life insurance 
were not available, millions of ,people 
would have no life insurance at all. 


These people welcome, too, the added 
convenience of having a company agent 
call regularly at their: homes to collect 
their insurance premiums. 


The relatively small amotint of insur- 
oa ° 

ance per policy, the special services ren- 

dered, and the additional fact that pre- 


miums are payable in small installments, 
tend to make weekly-premium Industrial 
life insurance somewhat more expensive 
for the company to handle, and therefore 
more expensive for the policyholder. The 
higher average death rate experienced 
among these people also contributes to a 
somewhat higher premium rate. 


Metropolitan, however, is constantly 
studying ways of improving even further 
the efficiency with which this business is 
conducted. Throughout the years, con- 
sistent progress has been made in liberal- 
izing the terms of Industrial insurance 
policies and providing more benefits for 
less cost. 


Moreover, Metropolitan engages in ex- 
tensive health activities in an effort to 
help these policyholders to protect their 
health and lengthen their lives. 


Last year alone, Metropolitan paid, or 
credited.as dividends, over $260,000,000 
to its Industrial policyholders and their 





families. Surely such welcome funds, paid 
in time of need, bear testimony to the 
fact that millions of people have found a 
measure of security and peace of mind in 
Industrial life insurance. 





COPYRIGHT 1939——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This is Number 18 in a series of advertises 

ments designed to give the public a clearer une 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY am 
i “? 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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Stop Noise—Preserve by Charring 


News of New Products, Materials 


Noise-Control System 


Business men interested in noise 
control (Fores, April 15, p. 28) will 
also be interested in a new system of 
sound deadening for standard methods 
of construction. It is reported to be 
easy to apply, economical and efficient; 
moreover, when it is used on floor con- 
struction, its springiness gives the sur- 
face a decidedly comfortable effect. 

A patented wood-wool is placed be- 
tween the sub-floor, wall or ceiling and 
the interior finish, which acts as an ab- 
sorption agent. Clips are fastened at 
intervals of 24 inches on the underside 
of sleepers at right angles. This clip 
unit consists of a flat piece of spring 
steel and four nails. Two of these 
nails hold the spring steel clip to the 
sleeper, and the other two—cushioned 
in felt washers—fasten the sleeper to 
the floor, wall or ceiling. 

The interior finish is nailed to the 
top of the sleepers. The clips allow no 
movement or creeping in the horizon- 
‘tal direction, while sufficient free ac- 
tion is allowed vertically. The sleep- 
ers are supported, so there is no sag- 
ging under heavy weights. (1-101) 


Silent Heater 


Sound control is also a feature of a 
new unit heater. The entire interior of 
the basic casting is lined with an acous- 
tical mastic, and four other sound- 
silencing features are built in. 

A new safety fan guard, heretofore 
an accessory, is a part of the heater. 
This forms a rigid safeguard against 
the hazards that are always present 
when a heater fan is left unguarded. 

This unit also provides for increased 
velocities of outlet air, and greater 
room-air turnover, but without causing 


undesirable drafts. (2-101) 


Blackout 


Charring, probably the oldest meth- 
od of waterproofing and preserving 
materials, is the principle that sug- 
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gested a paint-like preservative, which 
can be applied (without fire) to prac- 
tically any material, including con- 
crete, brick, canvas, paper or plaster. 
The base of the product is charcoal. 
It has about the same consistency as 
paint, is black in color, and can be 
applied easily with a brush or spray. 
It forms a hard non-porous, black 
coating, and is guaranteed not to crack 
or peel under any climatic conditions. 
Two coats produce a gloss. (3-101) 


Death to Business Bugs 


A new fumigant, for use in ware- 
houses, railroad cars, etc., is reported 
to be especially noteworthy because of 
its low fire hazard. 

It is said to destroy insect life at 
all stages of development, yet has a 
low co-efficient of absorption by most 
materials. (4-101) 


Three in One 


An autographic register, filing cabi- 
net and safe are now available in a 
single unit, along with printed forms, 
ledger cards and indexes. This should 
be especially suitable for small retail 
stores, service stations and factory 
branches, where a compact, conven- 
ient method of keeping and protect- 
ing accounts is desired. 

A chart is furnished as a guide for 
keeping records and accounts. The 
plan appears to be extremely simple 
and practical: When a sale is made, 
or a service performed, details of the 
transaction are entered on a triplicate 
set of marginal punched forms in the 
register. After the entries are made, a 
turn of the register handle ejects two 
copies of the form, while the third 
copy is refolded in a locked compart- 
ment of the register. At the same time, 
the cash drawer opens and a bell rings. 

The filing cabinet accommodates the 
ledger cards, which may be used for 
both accounts payable and accounts 
receivable. The safe provides a reli- 
able place for bank books and other 





valuables, as well as for cash. The fil- 
ing cabinet and safe are, of course, 
fire and theft resistant. (5-101) 


Air Vent 


How to provide fresh air for the 
non-air-conditioned office where glass 
blocks are used on a large scale is no 
longer a problem. A ventilator is now 
available in five different shapes, which 
can be installed with any standard- 
size glass blocks. 

Easily adjusted to any position, so 
that it can be opened during heavy 
rains, it gives ventilation without 
drafts. It is made of bright stainless 
steel, has an insect-proof screen and 
assures strictest privacy. It is also bur- 
glar proof. (6-101) 


Telegraphics: 


A fluorescent lamp to provide uni- 
form illumination, vertically or hori- 
zontally, on stock bins and book 
shelves. Ends are “wing tipped” to al- 
low maximum longitudinal spread, yet 
glare is shielded. (7-101) 


A termite detector that looks like a 
portable radio. Said to detect the pres- 
ence of termites in a building without 
tearing out any of the timbers, it has 
a small hypersensitive microphone 
which picks up the sound of the ter- 
mites. (8-101) 


A new line of passenger-car batter- 
ies which use fiber-glass mats to re- 
tain the active material in the positive 
plates for, according to the makers, an 
unusually long period. (9-101) 


A new stainless steel “lumber,” in 
two standard-size panels. Said to be 
easily fabricated and economical for 
indoor and outdoor applications. (10- 


101) 


A whitewash paint, which may be 
colored with oxide pigments. It is re- 
ported to be very durable, and can be 
applied with either brush or spray. By 
adding fine silica or quartz sand to the 
mix, an excellent finish for interior 
concrete and brick walls may be made. 
(11-101) 


A furniture finish, developed by a 
new process and reported to be highly 
resistant to mars, scratches and heat. 
(12-101) —Don SAMSON. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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ONE OUT OF 200 


IVE YEARS AGO, a new cola drink 
| pee the many from which 
America could choose. Behind the new 
Royal Crown was a beverage-making 
experience of over 30 years. 


Many people soon discovered Royal 
Crown’s taste to be more to their liking. 
And they liked the big bottle which 


gave them two full glasses for a nickel. 


In town after town, wide-awake busi- 
ness men saw their opportunity. They 
determined to put their money and their 
energy into the business of bottling 
Royal Crown for their communities. 
Based on their successes, more and more 
business men sought the same opportu- 
nity in other localities. Today in over 
500 communities, Royal Crown is pro- 
gressively successful. 


Yes, of all the 200 and more cola 
drinks, Royal Crown has become the 
talk of the soft-drink world. But, so 
great is America’s preference for cola 
drinks, even Royal Crown attracts only 


a small fraction of the public’s nickels. 
* * * 


Royal Crown cannot honestly be con- 
fused with any other cola drink. The 
label is unmistakable, with ‘“ROYAL 
CROWN’? in large clear letters. Even 
the colors of the label are Royal Crown’s 
own. 

Despite the fact that nearly every 
dealer agrees that his customers are en- 


titled to choose which cola drink they 
want, in rare cases some dealers feel im- 
pelled to push some other brand. Royal 
Crown accepts this as one of the penal- 


ties of progress. 
* * * 


To the many who say ‘‘Royal Crown’’ 
whenever they want a cola drink, we 
record our thanks. To those who have 
not as yet tasted Royal Crown, we urge 
a trial. To those who as yet cannot get 
Royal Crown in their own communities, 
we offer the hope that they soon can. 











Royal Crown is a product of the Nehi 
Corporation, Columbus, Georgia, with more 
than 500 licensed bottlers throughout the 
United States. Other products include “Nehi” 
and “ Par-T-Pak” beverages. 
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Tides of Industry 


THAT THE PICK-UP in the key segments of industry charted below is spreading 
through the nation can be seen clearly in the current Pictograph. All territory 
classes (A, B, C and D) are in a somewhat higher percentage bracket, compared 
with last year, than they were in the Sept. 15 map. Interesting evidence of in- 
dustry’s quickening pace is that two coal centers—Wilkes-Barre for anthracite, 
Huntington for bituminous—are in the list of 10 best cities. Increased activity in 
food and food marketing is reflected in Chicago’s and Kansas City’s inclusion in 
the “10 best” group. 


Steel Ingot Production Electric Power Output 


Per cent. of capacity Billions of KWH 
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The four-weeks’ average of steel pro- 
duction, turning sharply upward after 
a brief pause, is now within striking 
distance of the 70%-of-capacity range. 


The four-weeks’ average for power 
output rises as the latest individual 
week’s figures record an all-time peak. 


The 1937 peak was more than 20 Check Payments 
points higher, but if steel producers’ Outside N. Y. City 
optimism is borne out that level may Billions of dollars 


be reached within six months. | 


























Automobiles Manufactured 
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Payments by check show the same 
rise that characterizes other business 
indicators on this page. 
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ducers are now turning out 1940 cars. 


Further increases are to be expected as After paralleling the five-year aver- 
initial production difficulties are ironed age since June, loadings signal an 
out. upward break-away. 
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An extreme rise shows the first effects of war, while raw materials outdistance 
finished products. But the pace is too fast to last. (1926 = 100) 























Are You and Your 
Department Heads 
Posted on Labor Laws? 


Violation of labor laws by your de- 
partment heads, supervisory staff or 
yourself is expensive. Management 
and key-men in your shop MUST 
know the provisions of the Wages 
and Hours Act, the Wagner Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Act. Ignorance is no 
excuse. Here in handy form and sim- 
ple language that all can understand 
is the gist of all three of these im- 
portant federal laws. The manuals 
tell your department heads, your 
foremen, your supervisory staff, how 
these labor acts affect their work. 
They explain what can be done, what 
may not be done. They are designed 
to help your men from making unin- 
tentional violations of these labor 
laws, for which you will be held re- 
sponsible, and which may cost you 
heavy fines and penalties. 


Send them to every man on your 
supervisory staff. 


They are just off the press. The 
price is 50 cents a copy or $1.20 for 
a set of three. Orders in quantities 
of 25 or more for the set of three, 
$1.00 the set. Send the coupon now. 












| WAGES AND HOURS ACT | | 







































































| THE 
WAGNER LABOR RELATIONS 
| T 
A Manual for 
| Department Heads 
—_—_ and 
qual Foremen 
——— | 
| 
| 
50¢ Each il 
All Three | 
for $1.20 
FORBES Book Department, BBP-10-1 


120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me copies of Labor Law Manuals as 
checked below: ' 


Sosvenes copies Wagner Act Manual 
eeevngs copies Walsh-Healy Act Manual 
ccnkirew copies Wages and Hours Act Manual 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








the budding war boom wilts the col- 
lapse won’t be as disastrous as it was 
20 years ago. 

In the forefront are retailers, afraid 
that developing consumer demand may 
be choked off by rising prices. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
is formulating a plan to set up “vigi- 
lance committees” which would report 
on “unjustified” price advances by 
suppliers, and bring pressure on store- 
keepers to prevent profiteering. The 
Specialty Stores Association went on 
record against “unwarranted” price 
raising by producers. The National Re- 
tail Federation and the Super Market 
Institute pledged members to avoid 
profiteering, while innumerable local 
store associations followed through 
with the same promise. 

Manufacturers and manufacturers’ 
associations are running neck-and- 
neck with retailers in stabilization 
moves. The National Association of 
Manufacturers called on members “to 
exercise vigilance against any price or 
profit policies not justified by actual 
cost and anticipated cost of replace- 
ment.” The National Coat & Suit Re- 
covery Board (manufacturers) set up 
an “economic trends committee” to for- 
mulate and recommend policies for the 
guidance of members. The National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
warned industrial buyers to go easy on 
speculative buying, to consider the fact 
that real scarcities of important com- 
modities were practically non-existent. 
The Tanners’ Council (leather manu- 
facturers) urged producers “to’ be 
guided by cold, calm reason.” Various 
other groups advised their member- 
ships not to indulge in runaway mar- 
kets or price gouging unless they 
wanted callers from the Department 
of Justice. 

In spite of a sharp rise in demand 
and in prices of raw materials which 
put them in the driver’s seat, steel 
producers announced unchanged do- 
mestic prices for the fourth quarter. 
Their object was to stabilize sales and 
output, squelch charges of profiteer- 
ing; but they could make no promises 
about 1940 prices until 1940 came. 

Meanwhile, other definite policies to 
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stabilize prices and pricing were fast 
being worked out in other segments of 
industry. 

Many producers, badly squeezed by 
vaulting raw-materials prices, found 
themselves forced to raise prices 
whether they liked it or not. 

But one notable fact was that almost 
all who raised prices raised them as 
little as possible, and took minute pains 
to point out exactly why they had to 
do it. And some even placed old cus- 
tomers on preferred lists to receive 
their goods at unchanged levels. 

Farm-implement manufacturers an- 
nounced that they would fill dealers’ 
orders at present prices for delivery 
before Jan. 1, but not later. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. told its cus- 
tomers that it sees no reason for a 
sharp rise in the price of its important 
raw materials, that it will not increase 
selling prices “unless there are sound 
reasons.” 

Robert Reis & Co. (men’s wear) 
took parallel action in announcing “no 
advances on immediate deliveries. .. . 
No increases just on general prin- 
ciples.” 

Dry-Zero Corp. (industrial insula- 
tion) notified buyers that there would 
be no price raising before mid-Octo- 
ber, and none at all without thirty 
days’ notice. 

International Paper Co. guaranteed 
present prices to domestic newsprint 
customers through March, 1940. 

Lincoln Electric Co. (welding equip- 





Most Traveled? 


You may do a lot of business 
traveling—but what about Gen- 
eral Salesmanager K. M. Schaef- 
er of Detroit’s Federal Motor 
Truck Co.? He travels 105,000 
miles a year by air alone. 

A candidate for the most-air- 
traveled business man, he uses 
planes whenever possible and 
urges his men to use them on 
long hops. The saving in man- 
hours is the reason. 














ment) pledged itself “as far as pos- 
sible, to maintain present prices”; and 
if impossible, “to raise selling prices 
no more than the bare increase in cost 
of raw materials and labor.” 

B. F. Goodrich Co. decided to accept 
orders for mechanical rubber goods 
only for immediate shipment and in 
controlled quantities in order to dis- 
courage speculative buying, prevent 
disturbances in the market. 

At the same time, correctives for 
rising or about-to-rise prices were be- 
ginning to operate. American rubber 
manufacturers petitioned the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee 
for another increase in exports to the 
U. S. for the fourth quarter. The Inter- 
national Tin Control Committee twice 
increased output quotas, and tin prices 
tumbled. The U. S. Government punc- 
tured the sugar bubble by suspending 
marketing quotas. The Texas Railroad 
Commission lifted allowable oil output 
in the East Texas field. And high prices 
for zinc and lead brought reopenings 
of mines in Missouri and Kansas. 


New Budget Plan 


The Peoria (Ill.) Merchants Asso- 
ciation recently developed a new kind 
of budget service for debt-burdened 
persons, which is helping merchants 
to collect their bills. 

Since the service puts the debtor 
back on his feet, the merchant collects 
without losing the customer’s goodwill. 

A debtor simply makes a statement 
of his financial condition to the asso- 
ciation. Creditors are asked to list their 
claims. The association then works out 
a budget that will not only pay off the 
bills in weekly or semi-monthly install- 
ments, but also keep the debtor on a 
cash basis during the period of read- 
justment. Payments are deposited with 
the association. 

The service differs from most budget 
plans in two ways: 

1. It does not cost the debtor a cent. 
The creditors, however, pay 10% for 
the collection service. 

2. The creditors begin getting their 
pro rata share with the first payment 
by the debtor. In most cases, the first 
10% of the entire indebtedness col- 
lected is held by the collecting agency. 


Class In Office 


Many ambitious workers attend 
night school, or study on their own, in 
the hope of getting ahead in business. 
Most educators agree, however, that 
































theory often lets the student down 
when he tries to apply it to his job. 

In view of this, New York Univer- 
sity, in co-operation with several busi- 
ness leaders, will shortly experiment 
in conducting classes in offices them- 
selves. In this way, lessons can be 
slanted to fit the work at hand. As they 
will be held during working hours, 
employees will not have to attend 
school after working hours or burn 
the midnight oil at home. 

Thomas Farnsler, director of special 
programs for N.Y.U., tells Forbes that 
several Manhattan retail and financial 
organizations are converting spare 
halls into classrooms for the purpose. 
Business reports, letter writing, public 
speaking and psychology are among 
the courses offered. The university sup- 
plies the professors, as well as guest 
speakers. Classes will last an hour and 
a half. 

Under the present set-up, participa- 
tion by employees will be voluntary, 
as there is a charge of $30. If the plan 
proves to be practical, however, em- 
ployers will probably share expenses. 


2,000 Ambassadors 


Lawrence H. Whiting, chairman of 
the domestic commerce division of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, an- 
nounces that some 2,000 salesmen 
traveling out of Chicago have been 
enlisted to act as goodwill ambassa- 
dors for the windy city. 

This is the latest development of 
the “Greater Chicago” drive, designed 
to keep the city industrially ahead 
(ForBes, July 1, p. 9). 

“It has long been our belief that few 
men have greater opportunity to build 
goodwill for Chicago than the sales- 
men traveling on the road,” says 
Chairman Whiting, “and we expect 
eventually to enlist as many as eight or 
nine thousand salesmen.” 

To impress them with the import- 
ance of their mission, salesmen are 
presented with “credential” cards, 
which identifies them as ambassadors. 


Experiment 


As a possible solution to the high 
cost of distribution (ForBeEs, Sept. 1, 
p- 17), Hearn Department Stores, Inc., 
has put its Newark, N. J., store on a 
cash-and-carry basis. 

Charge accounts, deliveries, mail 
and telephone orders have been elimi- 
nated. Heavy items such as refrigera- 
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Streamlining Dairy Operation 





A LITTLE BOY was coming home 
from the store with a bottle of milk 
in his arms, when he spied a frog 
in his path. He leaped to catch it. 
He fell, broke the bottle and put 
out his right eye. 

He was not one to cry over spilled 
milk, not Rowland Reed. He wanted 
revenge, however, and began to 
wonder why milk bottles could not 
be made out of paper instead of 
glass. 

Last month, some forty years 
later, Rowland Reed had reason to 
believe revenge was his. A governor, 
two mayors, one congressman, and 
a flock of health commissioners, 
milk inspectors and dairy experts 
were praising the first public demon- 
stration of his “Reed San-O-Matic,” 
a machine which he believes may 
remove the glass bottle from the 
dairy industry. 

Built by the General Machinery 
Co., Hamilton, O., the “Reed San-O- 
Matic” makes and fills 45 fiber milk 
bottles a minute. Unlike other such 
machines, which have been in use 
in recent years, it does both jobs in 
one continuous operation. The only 
hand operation is the filling of a 
magazine with spruce-fiber or pine- 
fiber blanks, in sizes to make quart, 
pint or half-pint bottles. Suction 
lifts the blanks from the magazine 
and guides them, one at a time, to 
a glue spreader. A revolving turret 
spins the bottle into its round shape 
and inserts the bottom. Pushed along 
into the clutches of a conveyor 
chain, the bottle enters a chamber 


where it is sprayed with hot paraffin 
and turned upside down to drain. 
Shortly, the chain turns rightside up 
and a heated hood descends upon 
the bottle to form a pinched top. 

The bottle is now transferred to 
a second conveyor, which rides 
through a refrigeration unit to cool 
the paraffin, and then to a third 
conveyor which carries it around a 
rotary filling device to get its charge 
of milk, and on to the sealing de- 
vice. Three clips seal the bottle. One 
is removed to form a pouring spout. 

Several dairies in New York and 
New Jersey are already using the 
machine with what Inventor Reed, 
now a stocky, smiling man in 
smoked glasses, calls “a consider- 
able simplification of dairy opera- 
tion.” Actually, the machine elimi- 
nates the washing and sterilizing of 
bottles. It means that heavy crates 
are replaced by light carton car- 
riers, while losses on broken and 
lost bottles are out. 

Many dairy experts believe this 
saving of time and money can be 
passed along to the consumer in the 
form of lower prices. Before this 
would be possible, though, the ma- 
chine would have to be used on a 
large scale. 

Only drawback to wide use of the 
machine seems to be municipal 
health laws, especially in the Middle 
West, which prohibit the distribu- 
tion of milk in containers. But since 
the fiber bottles are unreturnable, 
and customers run no risk of infec- 
tions, Inventor Reed is optimistic. 
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tors, large rugs and bulky furniture 
have been abandoned, to be replaced 
by a wider line of smaller appliances 
that can be lugged home by customers. 

Hearn’s calls this experiment “a 
super store.” 

“A new store, a new policy, a new 
way to save money,” runs its current 
advertising copy. 

As a matter of fact, Hearn’s is 
blazing a trail that other department 
stores may wish to follow. Lots of 
specialty stores have successfully tried 
the cash-and-carry idea. This, however, 
is the first action of its kind in any 
department store. 

Some trade observers declare that 
the Newark store, which the Hearn 
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organization acquired but two years 
ago, is so far in the red that there is 
little to lose. On the other hand, New- 
ark is a logical place for such an ex- 
periment. Super markets have been 
more than ordinarily successful in that 
area. What’s more, the market itself is 
immense (2,000,000 customers) and 
covers a wide range of buyers. 


Car-Price Trend 


If later 1940-model automobile an- 
nouncements carry price reductions as 
did such early birds as Packard, Hud- 
son, Willys, Nash and Buick, price in- 
creases later this year or early next 
Spring would not be surprising. 





Styling Problem Ironed Out 





Visitors to General Electric Co.’s 
exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair are not entirely on the receiv- 
ing end of the show. For G.E. is 
using its exhibit to take in infor- 
mation, as well as to hand it out. 

All visitors like to play a part in 
the show. Few housewives, for in- 
stance, have been able to resist the 
company’s electric iron test. 

Six irons, one G.E. and five of 
competing makes, are displayed 
with the manufacturers’ names con- 
cealed and indicated only by the 
letters “A” through “F” (see pho- 
tograph). When women pause be- 








fore this display, as they invariably 
do, the young woman attendant 
asks, “Which one would you buy?” 
Women promptly begin to handle 
the irons. With a little coaxing, they 
begin to talk. They express their 
likes and dislikes of the irons and 
name the one they would buy. 

Most women probably forget the 
incident with the next sample of 
cheese, or booklet telling how air 
conditioning works. But G.E. prizes 
and preserves these samples of its 
visitors’ preferences. Reason: They 
will be the basis of future product 
styling. 
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Commodity and material prices un- 
questionably are on the way up, profit- 
per-car margins have continued to nar- 
row each year for some time and 
basic justification for current car-price 
declines is difficult to determine. Part 
of the answer lies in the fact that an- 
nounced reductions have been chiefly 
on the higher-priced models in some 
lines, alterations on the lowest-priced 
model having been slight—but this has 
not been universally the case. A price 
war is unlikely. 


Noteworthy 
® Saks-Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


has created a new post in retailing. It 
has named a customer relations man- 
ager. His job, it is pointed out, will be 
to maintain close contacts with cus- 
tomers and study the causes of all 
complaints. 


® To discourage patrons from deposit- 
ing small sums for short periods, sev- 
eral banks are instituting a fee for 
withdrawals from savings accounts 
when the balance is under $100. One 
free withdrawal, however, is permitted 
in each six-month interest period. 


®@ A form letter deploring the use of 
the word “jobber” and urging as sub- 
stitution the more dignified term of 
“wholesaler” has been sent to all 
manufacturers of dry goods and other 
allied lines by Robert M. Adair, presi- 
dent of the Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute. “While the term wholesaler and 
jobber are accepted rather generally as 
synonymous,” says President Adair, 
“there is a very decided difference in 
their meaning. A wholesaler is one 
who sells in bulk or quantity, as op- 
posed to retailer, while the definition 
jobber implies unfair intrigue.” 


® “If history repeats itself,’ says the 
U. S. Patent Office, “the present war in 
Europe will slow down invention, and 
thus retard man’s scientific progress.” 
Already patent records show a slowing 
down of applications. 


®@ R. G. Le Tourneau Inc., Peoria, IIl., 
reports that substantial savings in time 
have been accomplished by putting 
on wheels everybody who has much 
occasion to move about through its 
plant. Messengers, foremen and others 
are equipped with bicycles; those who 
do most of their moving about the 
factory are furnished with gasoline- 
powered scooters. 
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Congratulations 


W. R. Burgess, vice-chairman of the 
National City Bank of New York; Tom 
K. Smith, president of the Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St. Louis; and Earle 
Bailie, chairman of the Tri-Continen- 
tal Corp., and a member of J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., have been appointed 
as an advisory committee to the U. S. 
Treasury to serve during the foreign 
crisis. 

Avery C. Adams has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales, a 
member of the executive committee 
and a director of the U. S. Steel Corp. 
C. V. McKaig has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president. 

William A. Ross has been elected 
president of the Columbia Steel Co., 
subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Corp. 

Willard F. Place has been appointed 
vice-president of finance of the New 
York Central Railroad. 

Frank W. Fuller, Jr., has been elect- 
ed a director of the United Air Lines. 

H. Merle Cochran, formerly first sec- 
retary of the United States Embassy in 
Paris, has been appointed manager of 
the U. S. Treasury Department’s Stab- 
ilization Fund. 

Stewart McDonald has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Maryland Casualty Co. 

D. T. McIver has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Free- 
port Sulphur Co. 

Philip G. Johnson, one-time head of 
United Air Lines, has been elected 
president of the Boeing Airplane Co. 
and the Boeing Aircraft Co. 

H. H. Simmons has been appointed 
manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of the Crane Co. 

Boyd W. Bullock has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of the General 
Electric Co.’s appliance and merchan- 
dise department at Bridgeport, Conn. 

Maurice H. Bent has been elected 
vice-president of Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc. 

Samuel A. Harned, Frank J. Ma- 
honey and Kenneth W. Ellis have been 
elected vice-presidents of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Ira C. Keller has been elected a 
vice-president of the Container Corp. 
of America. 

Marland Wolf has been appointed 
advertising manager of the United 
States Gypsum Co. 

J. Walter Drake, a director and one 
of the founders of Hupp Motor Car 
Corp., has been elected president. 











“Adjusting Your Business To War” 


The way your business will be utilized for war- 
time needs is now being determined by the War 
Resources Board, meeting in Washington. 


And over-night, in the event of war, the Army-Navy 
plan for mobilizing business and industry will be put 
into effect, thus completely changing your labor relations, 
your prices, your competitive practices and limiting the 
supply of your materials, power and fuel. 


However, with the cooperation of the War and Navy 
Departments, the Tax Research Institute has prepared 
a 238-page study, showing how your business may con- 
tinue to function during war-time. This study, ‘Adjusting 
Your Business To War," will help you plan and prepare 
right now for such problems as: 
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Which businesses will be con- 
sidered essential and which 
non-essential? 


What materials will be con- 
sidered strategic, critical or 
essential? 


What steps can you take 
NOW to assure your produc- 
tion during a war emergency? 


What are the plans for war 
taxation and capital draft as 
they affect your business? 


Whe will be drafted for mili- 
tary service? 


What will happen to your 
personnel policies and what 
counterpart of the “Work or 


Fight" regulations can be ex- 
pected? 


What will happen to your 
business if it is considered 
non-essential and what can 


you do about that NOW? 


What will happen to labor 
costs, wage demands, unioni- 
zation, strikes and collective 
bargaining? 


What steps can be taken 
NOW to be "allocated" for 
Government contracts if, and 
as soon as war breaks? 


Who, in business enterprises, 
will be permitted to remain at 
his civilian work? 


"Adjusting Your Business To War", with foreword by 


Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, is the only pub- 
lication that SHOWS YOU WHAT TO DO to meet the 
new conditions and new problems that war would bring 
to your business. Every executive should have a copy. 


The coupon below brings it to you at once—with the 


understanding that you may return it for full refund if you 
are not convinced that it will help you. 


FORBES, Book Department, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ABW-10-1 


Please send me a copy of "Adjusting Your Business To War." | will pay postman 
$6.50 plus few cents postage. It is understood that | may read and use this book 
for 5 days and return it for refund if it doesn't fit my needs. (C. O. D. offer good 
in U. S. only.) 


[ Check here if you enclose $6.50 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage 
charges. Same refund privilege applies, of course. Note: N. Y. City residents add 
13c for Sales Tax. 
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The Large City 
Is Best! 


(Continued from page 14) 








toilet goods, and nationally-distributed 
products found at crossroads store or 
city emporium. 

What about capacity and quality of 
schools in a small town? Does it have 
facilities for night schools and higher 
education? And, while on social ques- 
tions, how about fire protection and 
insurance rates, health and recreational 
facilities? 

Furthermore, with no intent of in- 
vidious comparisons, many urban ex- 
ecutives have been, and are, unhappy 
within the narrower limits of thought 
and action imposed by life in a small 
place. Not everyone wants to play the 
same golf course with the same group 
every Sunday. Social conditions do 
have a very important bearing upon 
production and sales. 

Federal taxes are the same every- 
where. State laws covering workmen’s 
compensation recognize no civic boun- 


FORBES 


daries. Local real-estate taxes should 
average less in the small town than in 
the city—but weigh the saving against 
loss of advantages cited. Even if taxes 
are “free” for a period, small-town tax- 
ing authorities have been known to 
make up for lost time. And every big 
city has outskirts well outside the high- 
er tax districts. Industry located in this 
lower-taxed fringe is geared into the 
commercial facilities which only the 
city can afford. 

It is axiomatic that it usually costs 
less to sell at home. Population cen- 
tralized around a plant means a ready- 
made market for part of the produc- 
tion. Daily contacts of urban executives 
and salesmen with all sorts of people 
frequently open unexpected sources of 
business within the local delivery zone. 
And rubbing elbows with men in other 
lines of business furnishes opportunity 
to swap mutually helpful ideas. City 
life is tuned to the commercial. 

This commercial aspect of the big 
town carries over even to its bankers. 
They have been exposed to a wide va- 
riety of industrial financial needs, and 
they have the broad manufacturing 
background which the lender to in- 
dustry should have. 
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| 
People who insist on the best the world 
has to offer in fine living wherever they 
may be, invariably make the Sherry- 
Netherland their New York home. Superb 
views, a splendid location, and peerless 
food, combine to offer rare values in 


apartments priced with an understand- 
ing of present conditions. 


xk 
Transient rates begin at $7 for Singles, $9 


for Doubles, and $15 for Suites. Special 
arrangements made for extended stays. 
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What is written about bankers, so- 
cial contacts and other limitations of 
smaller towns does not imply that all 
city people would find small-town liv- 
ing conditions undesirable. But if a 
small town were a good place for 
manufacturing, artificial stimulants 
would not be necessary—and it would 
not remain a small town. 








The Small Town 


Is Best! 
(Continued from page 15) 








and staller are spotted quickly, and 
the word gets around. The man of real 
ability, the man who is co-operative 
and aids in keeping down factory costs, 
wins recognition and promotion more 
rapidly. 

The manufacturer today who seeks 
a plant location thinks as much of the 
character of the town as he does of the 
quoted labor prices; he knows that if 
the spirit of the worker isn’t right the 
plant will suffer the expense of dis- 
organization of production, damaged 
materials, high inspection costs and 
labor turnover which, in a few short 
months, will use up the one cent or 
five cents that under favorable condi- 
tions would have been profit. 

A manufacturer, having a consider- 
able number of plants in various parts 
of the country, in large industrial cen- 
ters and small towns, sums up the 
case for the small town in these 
words: 

“The big-town workman seems to be 
selling his time by the minute. In fact 
I sometimes get the notion that he is 
selling me about 80 cents worth of 
time for a dollar. He is emphatic about 
his rights, and rather quiet about his 
obligations. 

“The small-town workman seems to 
have an ambition to do a better job 
than he agreed to do. He hopes the 
plant will make a profit and tries to 
help everything along. He never leaves 
the hammer in the air. 

“With a plant full of men like that 
we can get somewhere with produc- 
tion costs. The small town is our best 
chance.” 





Do You Know Tuat: At the end of 
the last fiscal year $142,283,000 Gov- 
ernment bonds, long since called for 
redemption and on which interest is no 
longer paid, were still outstanding with 
investors. 
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He Can See 
Both Sides 


(Continued from page 19) 








change, Carle Conway has developed a 
definite philosophy regarding current 
economic and social problems. 

Perhaps paramount is his readiness 
to see both sides of a question. To ap- 
ply Phyllis McGinley’s phrase, he “sits 
in the draft of an open mind.” 

“It is easy to theorize dogmatical- 
ly,” he tells you. “I wish I could have 
the confidence to see things as definite- 
ly, as clearly as others apparently see 
them. It would be so simple if every- 
thing were all black or all white. Hu- 
mility is a great attribute.” 

Your eyes go to the numerous pic- 
tures and other reminders of Abraham 
Lincoln in his conventionally sump- 
tuous office across from New York’s 
Grand Central Terminal. Among the 
Lincolniana is the quotation: “Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another.” 

“In periods of expansion we build 
empires,” he points out. “The rail- 
roads. The Chrysler Building. True, 
the charts show that we build them at 
the wrong time. But the important 
thing is that we build them.” 


BELIEVER IN CO-OPERATION 


He believes that the relationship be- 
tween business and government is im- 
proving, that each is becoming more 
sympathetic to the interrelated prob- 
lems of the other. In his opinion, the 
Department of Commerce is a vital 
factor in our national economy; it 
should act as a great and effective 
chamber of commerce, in everything 
it does promoting the interests of busi- 
ness and industry which in turn would 
promote the general welfare of the na- 
tion. 

Conway’s business experience, to- 
gether with his activity on the Stock 
Exchange Reorganization Committee 
and his position on its Board of Gov- 
ernors, have given him definite ideas 
about the place of stock exchanges un- 
der what Stuart Chase semantically 
terms our expanding economy. In a re- 
cent speech he said of them: 

“Stock exchanges provide the vital 
means of translating the adventurous 
dollar of the many into collective effort 
and enterprise. 

“The adventurous dollar is essential 
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in our national economy. Every fron- 
tier, whether in science or industry, 
has been blazed by the adventurer. 
Queen Isabella displayed her adven- 
turous spirit when she pawned her 
jewels to help finance Columbus in his 
great expedition. The ‘Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay,’ better 
known as the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
blazed many a trail in North America. 
Our need today, more than ever be- 
fore, is to attract the adventurous dol- 
lar into the blood stream of our eco- 
nomic body.” 

Believing that the consumer should 
be the final arbiter in industrial mat- 
ters, Conway is an advocate of reveal- 
ing detailed facts about corporate ac- 
tivities. But, he says, there are dangers 
in carrying certain types of publicity 
too far. Compensation paid to minor 
company officials, for example; pub- 
licity on this may have unfortunate 
results if made pantry gossip. 

When an industry is operated on the 
theory of fixed increases in wages on 
a purely seniority basis, Conway be- 
lieves it is likely to be run by medi- 
ocrities. Consequently he feels that the 


man of genius, the man who shows ex- 
traordinary aptitude, the man who 
meets an emergency capably, should 
be rewarded. 


CONSUMER HAS FINAL VOTE 


“For,” he suggests, “that man may 
save his company a great deal of 
money. Yet each man likes to think he 
is doing the most indispensable work 
in an organization. So if, through the 
publicity given to the salaries and 
bonuses of minor officials, the heads of 
other branches learn that one branch 
manager has been especially rewarded, 
ill feeling is created that hurts the mo- 
rale of the whole organization.” 

Carle Conway holds that it is—and 
that it should be—the consumer who 
has the final vote. That with the con- 
sumer should lie the ultimate decision 
about the countless forces pulling this 
way and that—high wages, social se- 
curity, labor’s rights, investor’s rights, 
management's rights and manage- 
ment’s obligations. 

In effect, he points out, when the 
consumer spends a dollar he is actually 
casting his vote. And this is the vote 
that counts in business and industry. 
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ARE WAR STOCKS 
TOO HIGH? 


HOULD profits be taken on 
further strength? Or will a 
long war mean much higher 
stock prices? Have some war 
beneficiaries been overlooked? 
This weeks’ Unirep Opinion 
Bulletin carries a comprehensive 
study of the industries and 
stocks likely to be most affected 
by war inflation developments. 
It also appraises the outlook for 
Fall business in the light of new 
conditions. 


16 Stocks to Buy 
10 Stocks to Sell 


This Bulletin includes a list of stocks 
that will be unfavorably affected, as 
well as analyses of issues that still appear 
decidedly attractive. 

To help you get a clear picture of this 
fast moving situation 


Send for Bulletin FM-54 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass, 











THE KNACK OF 
SELLING Yourself 


By JAMES T. MANGAN 


Here is a new and refreshingly 
different book by the author of 
"Thoughts on Salesmanship." 
Mangan is a spellbinder in print 
and this new book will give any 
reader an entirely new slant on 
life, business success and per- 
sonal ambition. Packed from 
cover to cover with practical 
tips, routines and exercises. 





54,x8Y, 





256 Pages 





Cloth Bound 





Blue and Old Gold 





By James Mangan 





OL EET IES OF LET IY 


A New Book 


Produced and De- 
signed under Per- 
sonal Supervision. 











Send only $2.50 with order to: 
FORBES, Book Dept., 120 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


If book fails to fill your needs, return it 
within 5 days and money will be refunded. On 
N. Y. C. orders add 2% to cover Sales Tax. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THE WAR MARKET is scarcely three 
weeks old, as this is written (Sept. 22), 


| and already it has had a “peace scare” 


and something to worry about in Rus- 
sia’s role of accessory-after-the-fact in 
the partition of Poland. 

Stocks have also put themselves in 
the advance position of discounting 
war orders for products on the em- 
bargo list while it is still uncertain 
whether or not Congress will do as the 
President requests. 

It may be argued, of course, that 
even without a return to “true neutral- 
ity,” we will be called upon to fill a 
great volume of Allied requirements 
for raw and semi-finished steel, trucks, 
textiles, foods and the like. And that 
demand, superimposed upon the busi- 
ness recovery already under way, will 
be sufficient to justify higher prices 
for commodities and stocks. But unless 
we can also sell manufactured products 
now embargoed—such as military air- 
planes, airplane engines and parts, mu- 
nitions and explosives—the increase to 
be expected in industrial activity and 
employment will be of a somewhat 
lower order. 

If the mandatory embargo pro- 
visions stand, Canada, which has come 
to be a beehive of munitions making 
for Great Britain, is likely to receive 
still larger orders. And it will be nat- 
ural to expect that considerable Ameri- 
can capital and labor will seek employ- 
ment in the Dominion. Canada already 


has a 50% excess profits tax, but that 
only partially dims the incentive. 

If revisions permit the filling of 
“war orders” here, the matter will then 
become a question of what the Allies 
will buy and how much. During the 
first World War, the greatest gains in 
our exports came in explosives, alco- 
hol, brass, trucks, refined sugar. 
canned beef, firearms, cartridges, steel. 
tin plate and metal-working machinery, 
in about that order. The only war ex- 
ports of the year 1916 amounting to 
more than 20% of our 1937 produc- 
tion—for our capacity has expanded 
notably in the past 25 years—were ex- 
plosives, brass, cartridges, firearms and 
metal-working machinery. 

To sum up: The public appetite for 
stocks is apparently undiminished, de- 
spite casualties in the decline of nearly 
10 points in the Dow-Jones industrial 
average which followed the stab-in-the- 
back that Russia dealt Poland. With 
the admonition that anything can hap- 
pen in a war market, the guess may be 
hazarded, on the basis of recent 
swings, that the Dow-Jones industrial 
average will be carried up to 162-165 
before a thoroughgoing correction of 
the premature boom in “war babies” is 
undergone. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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SCIENTIFIC SECURITY ANALYSIS, applied to the entire range of active stocks, can 
guide investors to sound selections in low priced issues 
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War Boom Opportunities in Low Priced Stocks 


ITH SECURITY PRICES starting 

to reflect war boom conditions, 
and with further credit inflation in the 
offing, exceptional percentage apprecia- 
tion is possible from low priced stocks. 
This spells opportunity for the investor 
who realizes that low priced stocks can 
enable him to protect his buying power 
during periods of quickly changing prices. 
But the problem of finding out which low 
priced stocks present the best opportuni- 
ties is not simple. The time-consuming 
and costly research needed for a thorough 
analysis of lowpriced securities holds back 
many investors. However, once the cor- 
rect technique of security appraisal is 
grasped, this knowledge can be put to 
work before the rise gains further head- 
way. The way Poor’s has surveyed the 
entire field of low priced stocks is de- 
scribed below. Note the steps followed in 
selecting sound low priced shares that 
have the most promising outlook. 


* * * * 


HE INITIAL STEP was to examine the 

entire range of active stocks and to seg- 
regate those selling under 20. These low 
priced stocks totalled several hundred, 
were classified into 45 industry groups and 
the stocks in each group were sent to Poor’s 
specialists who study each industry. 


Great care was taken in weighing the 
industrial position of each stock in its 
field, for unless the position of an industry 
is sound and its outlook for recovery good, 
appreciation of stocks in that industry may 
lag behind the rest of the market in the 
next rise. This stage of analysis elim- 
inated over half the original list, reducing 
the number of industry groups from 45 to 
23. From these 23 more promising fields 
the leading low priced stocks were con- 
sidered in the second stage of analysis. 


The next step consisted of thorough bal- 
ance sheet analysis of remaining compa- 
nies, in which ability to weather adverse 
conditions was stressed. Concerns with 
small current assets and large current lia- 
bilities were discarded, because such a 
weak financial position might bring about 
uncertainty; and corporations with large 
funded debts and low earning power were 
thrown out, because the difficulty of earn- 
ing large fixed charges would check price 
rises for the common shares. Only 255 
stocks survived this test. 

After the balance sheet test came the 
earning power test. Remaining companies 
were examined for their income changes 
over a period of years, and their ability to 
tebound swiftly during recovery periods 


was especially noted. Although having 
very strong balance sheets, many com- 
panies had to be rejected owing to their 
inability to show a satisfactory earnings 
record, or because income appeared un- 
likely to increase at a rate to keep pace 
with growing inflation. After this weed- 
ing out, only 105 stocks remained. 

These 105 issues were examined for their 
market action characteristics, and 11 were 
rejected because too many shares outstand- 
ing made their price movements sluggish. 
Thin markets and erratic price movements 
caused 5 more low priced shares to be 
passed by, leaving 89 stocks. 

Because inflation is being touched off 
by the current war boom, the next stage of 
analysis was to evaluate how credit infla- 
tion might affect the future rise in these 
stocks. Inflation could affect the com- 
panies whose stocks are under considera- 
tion in one of three ways: 

(1) The value of the fixed assets of cer- 
tain companies, such as copper mining en- 
terprises, rises along with inflation, because 
chief assets are tangible resources which 
rise as the value of money drops. 


(2) Companies having large inventories 
— such as rubber companies — experience 
appreciation in the value of their supplies, 
which enhances the price of their shares. 

(3) Companies may benefit indirectly 
from inflation if they have able manage- 
ment, labor-saving machinery, and if they 
make products whose demand expands as 
fast as inflation. 


Because 17 issues failed to meet one of 
the above three requirements, they were 
discarded, leaving 72 stocks which were 
divided into two groups: (1) stocks of 
companies having an exceptionally strong 
financial position, and (2) stocks of com- 
panies in a sound financial position but 
which performed market-wise with ex- 
traordinary volatility. There were 35 issues in 
the first group and 5 were discarded; 37 
issues were found to fall in the second group 
and 7 were discarded. The 12 stocks which 
were eliminated did not have quite the 
volatility, or quite the financial strength, 
of the final 60 stocks selected. 


You can see from the chart above how 
three funds of $1,000 each would have 
fared if invested in January, 1935 in the two 
low priced groups and in the Dow-Jones 
Industrials. While the latter fund increased 
in value in early 1937 by $824, the other 
two funds scored gains of $1630 and $4136! 

These 60 stocks are presented in a com- 
prehensive 48-page report, with charts, 
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If $1,000 were invested in three groups of 
stocks in January, 1935, the value of each of 
these funds would have changed as charted 
above. Although the Dow-Jones Industrials 
are volatile, nevertheless the fund in the 30 
strong companies showed 98% more gain at 
the top of the 1935-1937 rise, while the fund 
in the 30 volatile stocks showed 402% more 
gain, than the Dow-Jones fund. 


Statistics, capitalization descriptions and 
detailed instructions for diversifying pur- 
chases. Further, this report presents the 
stocks in the two groups of 30 each, whose 
superior market action is charted above. 
Of the 60 low priced stocks analyzed in 
this Special Report, 26 are “war 
babies” benefiting from war develop- 
ments. The other 34 sound low priced 
stocks will benefit indirectly from the 
effects of the war boom. This report is 
completely new throughout, is in our 
opinion the most outstanding analysis ever 
made on low priced shares. All the stocks 
selected should rally strongly in the further 
rise. They are still in the buying zone. 


* * * * 


This thorough Special Report on Sixty 
Low Priced Stocks is issued by Poor’s 
Publishing Company, 90 Broad Street, 
New York City — the same organization 
that has published the well-known Poor’s 
Manuals since 1860. To obtain your copy 
of this timely analysis, turn this page and 
fill in the Money-Back Guarantee Order 
Coupon which you will find on the next 
page. You are offered the guarantee, with- 
out any reservations, that if you do not 
find this special report completely satis- 
factory, your payment will be cheerfully 
and immediately refunded upon request. 
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A CHEAPSTOCK 
FOR BIG PROFIT 


WE have located a cheap stock which we 

believe to be one of the most attrac- 
tive speculations we have ever discovered. 
It appears to be selling much below its 
prospective value. In fact, this issue prom- 
ises to be one of the leaders in the coming 
“boom” in stocks. 


WHY THIS BARGAIN STOCK 
SHOULD BE BOUGHT NOW 


1 This low-priced stock is within the reach of 

* all investors, selling as it does for around 11 
a share. But it is not a ‘‘cat and dog.’’ The 
company is a well-known and important factor 
in a leading industry. 


2. The company stands to benefit directly from 
war and inflation. Earnings are expected to 
mount rapidly. 


3 Both the near-term and the long-term prospects 

* for this stock are favorable. The action of the 

stock leads us to believe a sharp rise is in 
prospect. 


This is one of the most promising issues that we 
have been able to uncover in a long time. Those 
who buy this stock should reap excellent profits. 
Most likely, however, it will not long be available at 
its present low price. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you abso- 
lutely free. Also an interesting little book, ‘‘Greater 


Stock Market Profit."" No charge—no obligation. 
Just address: 


ogy = RESEARCH BUREAU, “3 
- $20, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 














$99 STOCKS | 
that should Benefit 
frem a European War 


The Standard Statistics Com- 
pany has published an analysis 
of the outlook for securities in 
a war dominated market, in- 
cluding a list of 99 stocks in 
widely diversified lines of indus- 
try that should benefit from a 
European war. 


CLIP $1.00 to this Ad 


Sign your name and address. 

We will send you: 

1. The list of 99 stocks that should 
benefit from a European war. 

2. The next 5 issues of the weekly 
OUTLOOK FOR SECURITY 
MARKETS. 


Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 


The world’s largest statistical and 
investment advisory organization 
| 





345 Hudson St., New York City 
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Penetrating Appraisals 
of the New 


War Economy 


Just as important as the gathering of war news 
is the interpretation of the news—the weighing 
of the reports and rumors that fill the air and 
clog the wires. 

Rumor and propaganda are subtle enemies—the 
avenues for which have broadened spectacularly 


since 1914! They can best be met and defeated 
with knowledge, mature judgment, and fear- 
lessness. 


These are the qualities one seeks in a business 
publication in an emergency. These are exactly 
the qualities one finds in FORBES. 

Follow Forses during these turbulent 
times for mature, penetrating appraisals of 
the new war economy. Subscribe today at 
these attractive rates: 

1 Year $5 2 Years $7.50 3 Years $10 
On foreign subscriptions, add One Dollar a year extra 
Mail your instructions to: Circulation Manager 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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15 Good Stocks to Hold 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THERE ARE various possibilities with 
regard to the market outlook, depend- 
ing on developments such as: 

1. The duration of the war. 

2. The ultimate winner. 

3. What will Congress do? 

4. Will the United States get into 
it? 

Obviously, should the war last a 
considerable time, there will be great 
recovery in this country. Also, should 
the war last a long time and we stay 
out but adopt a “cash-and-carry” pol- 
icy, business here will greatly increase. 

If the United States enters the war, 
various controls on prices and profits 
will very likely be put into effect. 
(But whether a long or short war, I 
feel that the United States will, as 
nearly everyone thinks it should, great- 
ly increase its army, navy, air forces, 
etc. ) 

Nobody can give positive, correct 
answers to the above questions. Hence, 
readers must closely watch develop- 
ments for themselves. Should Great 
Britain and France suffer a crushing 
defeat, Red ideas might take hold all 
over the world. The effect would be 
very bearish on our securities. Cer- 
tainly, we would at least lose much of 
our world market, because we could 
not compete with the products of what 
is practically slave labor. 

On the other hand, should hostilities 
shortly cease, the way would be 
opened for a natural recovery here 
(aided by increase in our armaments). 

In other words, I believe that many 
stocks recommended here from time to 
time will be good to hold whether the 
war lasts or not, subject, of course, to 
normal reactions. In this list are: 


Midland Steel 

American Stores 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

Bayuk Cigars 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical pref. 

Sears, Roebuck (and department 
stores generally) 

Beatrice Creamery 

Safeway Stores 

Interchemical 

New York Central 

Wheeling Steel 

Pepperell 


U. G. I. (and other leading utili- 
ties ) 
Savage Arms 


Todd Shipyards 


On the other hand, if this country 
places limitations on profits or prices, 
the profits might be limited to a cer- 
tain percentage of gross sales, or book 
values, or something of that type. 
With this in mind, it might be useful 
for readers to keep before them the 
following data: 


Book Recent 

Value Price 
American Telephone....... $126 $161 
Allied Chemical........... 91 194 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 33 45 
American Can............ 46 110 
American Car & Foundry... 108 35 
American Sugar.......... 136 28 
ee 58 34 
SETTLE 260 31 
Atlantic Refining ......... 56 23 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 119 8 
Barber Asphalt .......... 32 14 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 117 92 
California Packing ....... 41 27 
Te a ea 154 85 
DIN. . .5 seen buseeas 39 89 
Cons. Edison of N. Y...... 47 30 
Crucible Steel ........... 142 50 
eee katte 41 180 
Rt EE eee ey ee 118 2 
General Motors .......... 19 54 
Great Northern pref....... 159 30 
International Harvester .... 68 68 
Kroger Grocery ........... 27 25 
Mack Trucks ........0.0. 64 27 
RET 41 31 
ee ee 142 20 
North American .......... 21 22 
Pennsylvania R.R. ........ 85 24 
OS aa ee 63 38 
ee ROE ere 20 14 
South Porto Rico Sugar.... 32 31 
Southern Pacific .......... 200 16 
Southern Railway ......... 157 18 
Standard Oil of N. J....... 49 52 
Union Carbide ........... 28 91 
Union Pacific ............ 198 100 
ee 117 77 
Westinghouse Electric .... 70 114 
Wheeling Steel ........... 69 31 
Woolworth ............... 21 39 


—Sept. 22, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 





























Light 
From Leaders 


If anybody thinks he can make a 
profit out of war, he is crazy.—Ber- 
nARD M. BaRucu. 


Retailers and producers cannot ig- 
nore the voice of the consumer. As 
a matter of fact, both should welcome 
the increasingly important role that 
consumer organizations are playing.— 
Epwarb J. Nosie, Acting Secretary of 
Commerce. 


Any profits made on war orders are 
a drop in the bucket compared to the 
losses which business suffers on the 
day of reckoning which inevitably fol- 
lows.—E. J. Kutas, president, Otis 
Steel Co. 


In order to fulfill our destiny nobly, 
we must solve our domestic problems. 
We are apt to forget that we our- 
selves are not at war and that, God 
willing, we shall avoid such a catas- 
trophe. The essenti | thing is for us to 
build our national strength on self- 
discipline, productivity and goodwill. 
This is the time for maximum effort, 
great tolerance and fervent prayer.— 
W. Gipson Carey Jr., president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Science has given mankind a method 
of gaining the good things of life 
without taking them from someone else 
and without working inordinately long 
and hard to produce them. Discovery 
and development of “good things of 
life” by science, engineering and in- 
vention are a far more certain and pro- 
ductive source than organized loot and 
robbery.—Dr. Kart T. Compton, 
| “esident, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Clark Gable or John Barrymore, 
Rudy Vallee or Joe DiMaggio could 
have done as well in the White House 
as Franklin Roosevelt has done since 
he was sworn in in 1937.—WiLuiAM 
ALLEN Waite, Editor. 


We must recognize that free enter- 
prise is in greater danger from busi- 
ness reactionaries than it is from the 
Communists. The time has come when 
lip service to free enterprise isn’t 
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enough. We must get out and fight for = gages and other borrowings. In other 
it—PauL G. HoFrrMan, president, words, the great volume of excess 
Studebaker Corp. funds in relation to potential borrow- 
ers assures the continuation of easy 
Industry opposes profiteering or the = money indefinitely. — Marriner S. 
utilization of war psychology to boost Eccies, chairman, Federal Reserve 
prices for the purpose of making ex- _ Board. 
cessive profits. Manufacturers will not 
relax their efforts to achieve and main- 


Retailers have no control over what 
tain sound improvement in our domes- 


is happening in production and whole- 


tic economy. — Howard COoontey, _ saling markets. Just now, for example, 
president, National Association of retailers generally are confused and in- 
Manufacturers. dignant over price advances which are 
being made in certain lines of mer- 

There is no justification for antici- | chandise. . . . At the same time busi- 
pating the development of conditions ness cannot be done without merchan- 
due to war abroad that would lead to _ dise and retailers wish to do business. 
credit stringency and thus to higher —Lew Haun, general manager, Na- 
interest rates on bank loans, mort- tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 
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Keller of 
Chrysler Motors 


(Continued from page 13) 








through and through the views of those 
at the top and what they are trying to 
accomplish. 

“Once having picked a man to head 
a factory, you must accord him ade- 
quate authority and responsibility. You 
must not dictate to him that he must 
do this, that and the next thing in 
such-and-such a way. Give him elbow- 
room. But keep closely in touch with 
him and his activities. 

“In modern industry, a large institu- 
tion is simply a collection of small 
ones. If you see to it that each small 
one, each unit, is provided with the 
proper management and runs satisfac- 
torily, then the total is bound to be 
satisfactory. 

“We of the Chrysler Corporation 
have set up a valuable ‘system’—per- 
haps it is unique—of keeping a com- 
plete tab on what goes on day by day, 
and of having the data in simple, in- 
telligible form before us every morn- 
ing. We don’t believe in waiting until 
the end of a week or a month—by that 
time too much water would have gone 
over the dam. Thus, one gets a picture 
of the performance of every section of 
the corporation every morning. Also, 
this up-to-the-minute check-up enables 
every plant manager to know exactly 
and promptly how his own shop is 
performing. 


HOW EXPENSES ARE CONTROLLED 


“We have organized our own meth- 
od of budgeting. It fits ideally into our 
idea of giving executives definite re- 
sponsibility and holding them account- 
able therefor—but not for anything be- 
yond their jurisdiction. 

“It isn’t fair to budget anybody for 
things over which he has no control. 

“For example, we budget the 
amount, the number, of tools a plant 
should use, but not the dollar value of 
the tools, since, obviously, a plant man- 
ager cannot be held fully accountable 
for the cost of the tools. Similarly, we 
don’t budget, we don’t pro-rate, the 
taxes or other charges for each shop, 
over which department heads have no 
control. This makes for concentration 
on the things they can and do control. 
In other words, they have an operating 
budget, not a financial budget. 
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“The financial budget applies to the 
headquarters executives, those respon- 
sible for the corporation’s results as a 
whole. 

“A good product is the foundation, 
the most important, vital thing of any 
business. Is it well-designed, is it well- 
engineered, is it well-built? Does it 
contain the very best materials? 

“We believe in rigid mechanical 
discipline. Meticulous inspection must 
be vigilantly maintained. If you ask 
me today what is the matter with a 
factory that is in trouble, I will tell 
you that most likely the trouble is they 
have not kept it modern—they do not 
have the equipment either for econom- 
ic manufacturing or for quality manu- 
facturing necessary to meet today’s 
competition. 

“Speaking of rigid discipline, I refer 
of course to the machines—not to the 
men. I spent too many years in the 
shop myself not to know and recog- 
nize the dignity of the American work- 
man. 


“LETS TRY TO DO IT” 


“In our industry, we believe that no 
restrictions should be placed on engi- 
neers in originating new designs. Then, 
when designs, even though they may 
contain radical changes, are developed, 
the attitude on the part of headquarters 
and factory heads should be receptive, 
not negative. There must be no hasty 
‘It can’t be done’ verdict. Our organi- 
zation’s attitude always is, ‘Let’s try to 
do it.’ As a matter of fact, we are do- 
ing things today in body construction, 
foundry work, stamping, finishing, 
etc., that were in some shops consid- 
ered impossible only a few years ago. 

“Perhaps because of my own me- 
chanical training, I have the highest 
regard for engineering and the place 
it should occupy, particularly the scien- 
tific side of engineering research. 

“When it comes to men, I don’t hesi- 
tate to talk to a man about his short- 
comings, because good men are made, 
not just discovered. Our theory is that 
every year a man in responsible posi- 
tion should become better, bigger. We 
take great pains to study our execu- 
tives. If any one of them isn’t develop- 
ing satisfactorily, we talk it over with 
him—in his interest and our own. 

“The best way for such a man to get 
a better job is to do his present job 
supremely well. An opening is sure to 
come sooner or later—and in our 
growing organization it is likely to be 
sooner rather than later.” 

The extent and scope of social, 


recreational, cultural activities of the 
Chrysler “family” are astounding. 

“This is a great accomplishment,” 
said Mr. Chrysler enthusiastically at 
the third public concert of the Chrysler 
Male Choir (200 members) broadcast 
over 85 stations and a world-wide 
hook-up. 

An account of all the non-business 
activities indulged in by Chrysler em- 
ployees would fill a book. High spots: 

In the Chrysler Institute of En- 
gineering, one of the most unusual 
schools in the world, practical work 
goes along with academic subjects. 
Courses include a _ two-year post- 
graduate course in engineering; col- 
lege courses leading to degrees; high 
school subjects; and a wide range of 
specialized commercial and industrial 
courses for well over 1,000 students. 

With more than 600 exhibitors, the 
annual show of the Chrysler Garden- 
ers’ Club is by far the biggest amateur 
event of its kind in Michigan. All ex- 
hibits are grown by employees. 

Amateur theatrical talent is plentiful 
and active. Major Bowes staged in De- 
troit a Chrysler Amateur Night, exclu- 
sively from plant talent. 

Group insurance, covering sickness, 
accident, permanent disability, death 

. emergency loans . . . visiting 
nurses who make approximately 18,- 
000 home calls annually . . . an ex- 
pert’s exclusive services to aid in natu- 
ralization and citizenship cases (1,316 
cases successfully concluded in one 
year) ... Girls’ Club, which distrib- 
utes Christmas gifts to unfortunate 
families and conducts a Fresh Air 
Camp for 100 boys and girls .. . 
Chrysler Motors Magazine, mailed to 
all employees’ homes each month, read 
regularly by 300,000 . . . annual pic- 
nics, attended by more than 200,000 
. . . lake and special train excursions 
. . . plant orchestras . . . a Chrysler 
band, a concert orchestra of 60 pieces, 
a drum-and-bugle corps, a bagpipe and 
drum band that has captured awards 
in all public competitions in which it 
has been entered. 


A LIBRARY FOR TOOLS 


Then, Apprentice Schools. Also, a 
novel educational innovation particu- 
larly dear to Papa Keller (father of two 
boys), is a yearly series of two-weeks’ 
educational tours for employees’ sons, 
enjoyed annually by 600. Moreover, 
junior crafts groups, providing classes 
and instructors and a “Library of 
Tools” from which boys may borrow 
tools, as books are borrowed from li- 
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FIRST LINE OF ATTACK FOR 1940 SALES 
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braries, for making things at home. 

“What does a boy need to do the 
work he is interested in?” asks Mr. 
Keller. “He needs tools. What do you 
need for education? You need books 
and teachers. How do you get books? 
You go to a library and they trust 
these books to you and you bring them 
back. So we have a tool library. And 
in three years we have not even lost a 
hack saw blade.” 

To continue: Boxing facilities . . . 
gymnasium . . . 700 bowling teams 
. . . 392 softball teams playing regu- 
lar schedules . . . 12 fast hardball 
teams . . . 38 girl softball teams... 
100 hardball and 40 softball teams for 
employees’ sons . . . 39 competitive 
golf leagues, participated in by some 
5,000 men and women. . . soccer 
teams . . . riding club . . . 6 fast 
hockey teams. 

Altogether some 283,000 persons 
participate in these various activities. 

Success has not spoiled K. T. Keller. 
Not long ago he related to a gathering 
of dealers how, when he was about to 
leave home for the first time, his father 
called him aside to give him straight- 
from-the-shoulder advice. In polite lan- 
guage, the pith of it was this: 

“Son, no matter how far up the lad- 
der you may climb—and I think you 
are going to go pretty far—never dirty 
the rungs as you go up because you 
may have to climb down some of the 
steps again.” 

“K.T.” hasn’t. I know no top execu- 
tive who is on more friendly, demo- 
cratic terms with his co-workers, high 
and low. 

Just as he farsightedly set out to ac- 
quire many-sided experiences to fit him 
for wider responsibilities, so he has 
gone in for many-sided experiences in 
his non-business life. He can handle a 
boat like an expert skipper; he is an 
ardent disciple of Izaak Walton; he is 
devoted to hockey because it provides 
zestful action; if need be, he could earn 
his living as an expert photographer; 
he still cuts a dash at fancy skating. 

Yet, withal, he is essentially a home 
man. The young lady he very early in 
life became convinced was the most 
attractive in the whole wide world is 
invariably his companion today on all 
vacation trips, as were his two sons 
until school interfered. 

Would it be out of place for me to 
add that, although it has been my good 
fortune to become rather closely ac- 
quainted with most of America’s fore- 
most men of affairs, there are mighty 
few towards whom I feel drawn so 
warmly as “K.T.”? 
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Book Earns 
Value 1938 
$12 $1.20 
15 1.47 
13 1.05 
15 1.327 
18 1.04} 
91 5.92 
33 1.44 
46 4.35 
108 2.12}% 
Nil 8.667 
11 0.227 
9 4.907 
1l 0.087 
28 1.167 
36 3.24 
136 6.107 
126 8.32 
24 4.89 
3 18.507 
58 1.10 
14 1.907" 
22 -0.71+ 
260 0.83 
56 1.40 
39 1.097 
119 6.047 
32 0.857 
46 5.78 
13 0.07 
117 0.707 
25 1.51 
16 0.01; 
68 1.03+” 
66 2.25 
6 0.54 
41 2.837¢ 
15 1.12* 
154 8.89" 
6 0.26 
6 1,19" 
37 1.77 
50 2.62 
39 4.32 
4 5.95 
12 0.31 
29 4.60 
6 0.117 
4 0.08 
47 2.09 
19 0.55 
34 2.17 
20 1.10 
31 3.18 
142 8.787 
24 0.777* 
4 0.17 
242 0.307 
83 2.347 
20 1.60 
7 2.08 
41 3.74 
67 7.54 
15 1.53 
13 0.307 
118 8.827 
12 0.96 
12 2.50 
51 4.173 
19 2.17 
16 0.857 
4 0.72 
22 0.297" 
25 0.14 
27 1.34 
159 1.09 
13 0.538 
2 4.17 
37 7.34 
16 2.947 


Earns, 1939 
m=months 
$0.78, 7 m 

0.87, 6 m 
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1.127, 6 m 
0.957, 7 m 
0.40, 6 m 
2.0578 
3.027, 7 m 
0.002, 6 m 
2.50, 6 m 
1.03, 6 m 
0.78, 6 m 
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0.96, 6 
1.367, 6 


1.21* 
3.23, 6 m 
3.41, 6 m 

1.10}, 6 m 
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Div. 

1938 
Addressograph-Mult....... $1.40 
Bie DOR. <6s0cccedes 1.50a 
Alaska Juneau............ 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)...... bée 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 
Allied Chemical........... 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.50 
American Can.:......00.. 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... en 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... 
American International.... ... 
Amer. Locomotive......... ood 
American Radiator........ 0.15 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ See 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 2.25 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 1.25 
Ambar, TOL. BTR. oncccess 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen............ BAS 
Anaconda Copper......... 0.50 
Armour of Til... .5......0.. Bate 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... oe 
Barber Asphalt ....0cccess ai 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 5.50a 
Bendix Aviation........... “— 
Bethlehem Steel .......... Ds. 
Borden Company.......... 1.40 
ee ree 0.25 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . We 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.40 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.50 
California Packing........ 1.25 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.25 
SS 5 
Celanese Corp............ ee 
aS SS eer (**) 
eC ey eee 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2 
Chrysler Corp............ 2 
EE occacunadiess ees 4.50a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... ite 
Commercial Credit........ 4 
Commercial Solvents ...... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 
Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 
Continental Can.......... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
ee a : 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Cem WEIR scccsvscsee 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western.... ... 
Diamond Match........... 1.25 
NR gc ck cinunees 3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.25 
Eastman Kodak........... 6.50 
en, ROOTED . ccceveys.cs 1 
Electric Power & Light....  ... 
SS & ae cae 
General Electric ......... 0.90 
General Foods ........... 2 
Gemoral BEIES .cocccccccese 3 
General Motors .......++. 1.50 
General Railway Signal... 0.50 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.70 
EN eer err ee 0.50 
EE NS ee oe 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 0.25 
Great Northern Pfd....... ne 
Hecker Products.......... 0.60 
Hershey Chocolate........ 3 
Household Finance ....... 5a 
Hudson Motor............ 


Div. 
1939 


$1.05 


1.50a 
0.65 


4.50 
0.75 
3 


3.75 
0.75 


0.75 


5a 

0.50 
0.50 
0.90 
0.75 
0.25 
0.30 


0.50 
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Prices 1939 Prices 


High Low Now 
274%4- 15% ~=s «18 
67%- 45% = 65 
10 - 6% 7 
%- %& 1 
28%4- 14 26 
200%4-1514%_ 194 
4836- 28 43 
116%4- 838% 111 
35%- 16% 35 
35%- 2 3 
9 - 3% 7 
30%%- 13 25 
18%- 8% ill 
22%- 11% £22 
63 - 35% 57 
344%4- 15% =: 28 
170%- 148 ~=160 
89%4- 754% 79 
14%- 3% 13 
40 - 20% 34 
8%- 3% 6 
10%- 55% 8 
42%- 21 31 
2434- 184% =: 23 
19%- 9% 19 
8%- 3% 7 
21%4- 10% #£«414 
128%4-104% 105 
315%- 163g 30 
100 -50% 92 
22 - 16% 2! 
32 - 18% 26 
144%- 7% 12 
30%- 135g 25 
18%4- 11 13 
30 - 13% 27 
2036- 12 15 
944%4- 63% 85 
291%- 135% 27 
19%- 7% 10 
52%- 32 42 
42%- 27 42 
92%4- 535 = 88 
133-105 110 
9 - 5% 4 
57 - 38% 4 
16 - 8% 13 
2%- 1% 2 
3 - 27 30 
9%- 6% 9 
51 - 32% 49 
31%- 19% = 30 
6744- 54% 61 
52 - 2444 50 
3 - 3 9 
Th- 4% 7 
26%4- 12% # i224 
8%4- 35% 7 
3444- 28 33 
34 -20% #2i1 
18844-12644 179 
1861%%-138% 156 
38%- 22% 36 
12%%- 6% 9 
23%- 1 2 
445%- 31 41 
47%- 365% 41 
99 -72% 80 
553%4- 3634 054 
28 - 12% 23 
836- 5% 7 
241%4- 14 17 
243%4- 13% 22 
383g. 21144 ~=:28 
315%- 15% ~=228 
13%- 856 12 
6514- 54 62 
73%4- 61 65 
8%- 4% 6 
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Book Earns Earns, 1939 Div. Div. Prices 1939 Prices 
Value 1938 m=months 1938 1939 High Low Now 
a ioe. .aeceer Interboro Rapid Tran. (r). ... Kien 9%- 2% 4 
$55 $10.63  $5.13,6 m Int. Business Machines.... $6‘ $4.50° 195%4-145 171 
68 | ees Mat, TISEWOEE occ cccccccs 2.15 1.60 715%- 45% 68 
14 2.09 1.15, 6 m Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 1.50 55%- 37% 40 
30 1.10 - lS & 4) ees male mene 95%- 3% 5 
45 1.09 1.11,6 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 0.75 105 - 59 79 
30 ~=—s 22.10 0.93,6 m Kennecott Copper ........ 175 0.75 4614- 28 44 
-— 2a  ~: pepecs SSS) a 120 0.90  26%- 20 23 
27~—s 2.05 1.25,6 m Kroger Grocery .......... 190a 145a 29%- 20% 24 
16 1.57 1.06, 6 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 1.25 1.50 56%4- 364% 46 
SS Ge  asdecs Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 3 109%- 97% 98 
49 4.802 4.62 ees a eee 3a 2a 54%- 30% #35 
26 151 0.54, 6 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.05 0.75 22%- 16% £18 
18 ct re Lorillard (P.) Co.......... 140 0.90 243%%- 19% 22 
64 156 0.27,6 m Mack Trucks ............ 0.25 oni 30%4- 18 30 
. Se cotaees —S) } aa 2 150 43%-25% 31 
25  0.93¢ 0.32,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate.... 0.50 mets 18%- 8% 15 
32 =: 0.56 0.34, 6 m Mid-Continent Pet ....... 0.60 0.25 18-11% = 16 
33 =. 3.50 1.84, 6 m Montgomery Ward ....... 150 125a 555%-40% 54 
10 1.80}* 0.31¢,6m Nash-Kelvinator Corp. .... 0.124% ... 9%- 5% 7 
15 1.76 0.79,6 m National Biscuit .......... 1.60 1.20 28%- 21% 23 
22 1.47 0.73, 6 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 1 26%- 145% #$=%‘§117 
13 1.70 1.01,6m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1 0.60 18%- 124% #«x2:16 
22 = 3.85 1.03, 6 m National Distillers Prod... 2 1.50 28%- 20% # £23 
22 1.28 0.39,6 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.45 10 - 6% 9 
59 3.03 1.99,6 m National Steel ........... 1 1.20 oF... &2 77 
142 3.13¢ 143t, 7m New York Central........ oa ans 22%- 11% 20 
63 9.58 3.547,7m N. Y.,N. H. & Hart. (r)... ... baa 1%- % 1 
21 1.55 1.728 North American ......... 1.20 0.90 2636- 185 22 
i oo Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 2 3434: 27% 31 
3 0.11¢ 0.0697, 6 m Packard Motor Car....... a es 4%- 3 4 
8 0.84 0.40, 7 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 ioe 25%4- 15 24 
SS Dee xaeses Public Service of N. J..... 2.20 1.85 41%- 31% 38 
63 ~=—0.60 0.29, 6 m Pullman Incorporated ..... 1.37% 0.75 39%%- 22% 3937 
3 §=©0.30 0.04,6 m Radio Corporation ........ 0.20 — 8%4- 5 6 
1 O57 0.59 Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.90 0.80 17%- 9% 12 
33 Ss: 1.86¢ 0.027,6 m Republic Steel ........... ween kei 2844 12% 27 
 Qar- » asenws Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 2.90 1.50 45 - 3548 36 
43 4.18 2.42,6 m Sears, Roebuck .......... 5.50a 2.25 8036- 6044 77 
16 1.43* 0.96 Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 1 0.374% I17%4- 9% 12 
20 | ae Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.50 15%- 10% 14 
SS Bae  secsss South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.75a 1.25a 35%- 14 31 
22 2.10 0.99,6 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a 1.37%a 29%- 23% £25 
200 181+ 0.547, 7m Southern Pacific.......... a aot 215%- 10% #416 
157 2.69 1.23+, 7m Southern Railway ........ state ard 23%- 11% #4«218 
4 0.62 0.25,6 m Standard Brands ......... 0.62% 047% =7%4- 5% 7 
56 2.23¢ 1.51¢,6 m Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ... eee 4%4- 2% 3 
45 2.22 0.55, 6 m Standard Oil of Calif...... 140a 0.85a 335- 24% 30 
49 Err Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 0.50 53%4- 38 51 
16 ~—s5.10 3.10,6 m Sterling Products ......... 3.80 2.85 7934- 65 74 
12 0.247 0.16, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... ee ae 12%- 6% 9 
> 2a  -xesSen Texas Corporation ........ 2 2 50%- 32% 47 
15 1.81 0.85,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 1.50 38%4- 26 36 
17 =: 0.59 1.42,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 1 544%4- 344% 3 50 
4 ONS.  s- wadres TEOMORTIBGICR. 66.0cecccces 0.75 0.62% 8%- 5 7 
37 2.41 1.17, 6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.50 1.50 66 - 34% 42 
28 2.77 1.18,6 m Union Carbide & Carbon.. 2.40 1.90 94%4- 65% 91 
30 1.47 0.57,6 m Union Oil of California... 1.20 0.80 19%- 15% 18 
198 6.62 0.70, 7 m_ Union Pacific ............ 6 6 104 - 81% 100 
10 2.05 1.38, 6 m United Aircraft .......... 1.25 0.75 46 - 31 44 
3 0.07¢ 0.03,6 m United Corporation ....... ~~ ‘ 3%- 2 3 
56 3.55 250,10 m United Fruit ...cccccccece 3 4 95 - 62144 87 
ll = 0.99 0.55, 6 m United Gas Improvement.. 1 0.75 14%- 11 13 
7 7.607 1.75+¢ ON a — out 10%- 3% 8 
38 2.38 2.06,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry.... 2 2 49 -32% 36 
20 «047+ = 0.12+,3 m U.S. Realty & Improve... ... — 6%- 1% 2 
22 0.907 Dae Ome Gl. Ss BDO cccccccceses ioe ace 52%- 314 43 
78 468  0.88,5m U.S. Smelting R.& M.... 4 3 67 -48 66 
117 —s_ 3.79 2.837* Ri ED ocicadkdeeaee- cs a ite 82%- 415 77 
176 157 0.217,6 m Western Union ........... cals Per 37. - 16% 36 
14 0.32 0.28, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 0.50 3336- 18% 33 
70 = 3.38 2.37,6 m Westinghouse Electric .... 2.50 175 121 - 82% 113 
21 wee - * Seeces Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 1.80 5036- 36 39 
6 0.16¢ 031,6m Yellow Truck “B”......... — ie 21%- 11% £18 
t Deficit. (a) Partly extra. (b) Nine months ended June 30. (c) Year ended February 28, 1939. (d) 


Year ended March 31. (e) Six months ended April 30. (f) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 
(h) 40 weeks ended June 8 (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported 
in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20% in stock. (t) Plus 5% in stock. (u) Plus 3% in stock. 
(v) Plus in stock. (w) Nine months ended Mar, 31, 1939. (x) Plus 4% in stock. (y) Nine months. 
(z) 40 weeks ended June 9. **100% payable in stock. 


Saint Louis’ 
Superior for its Hospital- 


ity, comfort and Central 
Location. 


4 Famous Restaurants 


Rates from $3.00 


he Motel 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 95 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 13, 1939, for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1939, 
oan to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on October 16, 
1939, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 30, 1939. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 2, 1939 to stockholders of record 
at noon September 16, 1939. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 


POWER COMPANY 
Chicago Illinois 

The Board of Directors of Northern States Power 
Company (Minnesota), at a meeting held on 
September 13, 1939, declared a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the Cumulative Preferred Stock, $5 
Series, of the Company, payable by check October 
14, 1939, to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business September 30, 1939, for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1939. 


J. J. MOLYNEAUX, Treasurer. 














THe Forses Stock GuweE is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a_ stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 














Time-saving, 
money-saving conven- 
ience—adjoining the 
Union Passenger Ter- 
minal and everything 
you'll want to see. 


LAND 


CUE Ase 








Government in Wartime 


Hasty EXPANSION of plant, or excessive 
inventories, in anticipation of war or- 
ders are today’s most dangerous pit- 
falls before American business, in the 
view of cool-headed government 
analysts. 

The diplomatic forces working for a 
truce in Europe are powerful. 

This hazard is doubled by a con- 
templation of the Roosevelt emergency 
program, should hostilities extend be- 
yond three months. In that event, 
government control of prices, wages 
and profits would leave very narrow 
margins to management for the service 
of speculative investments in plant and 
inventory. 

No citizen yet imagines the degree 
of one-man government control as- 
sumed in the Administration’s mobili- 
zation plans, now before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs. No one 
should be-under the misapprehension 
that these plans are limited to military 
mobilization. 


THE SHADOW OVER INDUSTRY 


On the other hand, they contemplate 
an instant centralization of military 
control over the entire economic life of 
the nation. There would be a War Re- 
sources Administration, with dictatorial 
power to allocate raw materials to each 
industry, to fix production quotas, de- 
termine preferential shipping orders, 
control prices and shift manpower. 

The plan contemplates a War Labor 
Administration, empowered to fix 
wages and hours by military orders, to 
forbid strikes, to assign or transfer 
workers, both men and women, to 
“essential” occupations. 

The plan further provides for a War 
Trade Administration, to fix export 
and import quotas, forbid non-essential 
productive and commercial activities, 
require weekly reports on all materials 
consumed and shipped. 

It provides for a special emergency 
control of all financial operations, to 
subject every capital expenditure and 
every investment to the advance ap- 
proval of government. Finally, it pro- 
vides a Price Control Commission, to 


fix the price of every basic commodity 
entering into American productive ac- 
tivity. 

In its present blueprint committee 
form this industrial mobilization plan 
is about twenty NRAs rolled into one 
—every segment of it to be managed, 
controlled and directed by the daily 
executive orders of the President. 

Raw-material prices would go up or 
down by executive order. Vast produc- 
tion schedules might be discarded over- 
night. As an economy of manpower all 
employment in a given industry might 


be prohibited by the lifting of a pen in . 


Washington any morning at 10. 


CHART FOR DICTATORSHIP 


In short, here is a chart for dictator- 
ship—a military dictatorship which 
would be established automatically the 
instant a full national emergency was 
decreed. Will Congress approve such 
legislation as a measure of prepared- 
ness? 

Already the nation has been divided 
into prospective administrative dis- 
tricts. Already the wartime value of 
more than 20,000 industrial plants 
throughout the country has been item- 
ized. In addition, more than 12,000 
plants have been assigned tentative 
supply schedules and have signed ap- 
proved programs of military produc- 
tion, to be executed under daily War 
Department supervision. 

The significance of all this is that 
the Administration assumes, and is 
prepared for the fact, that a national 
emergency would bring an instant dic- 
tatorship in America—a dictatorship 
which would place eyery citizen under 
the daily discipline and vigilance of 
Washington’s executive orders. 

Some segments of this program will 
be pressed in the special session. But 
the general assumption is that, barring 
some military catastrophe to France 
and England, consideration of the ma- 
jor bills will go over until the regular 
session in January. 

There is a great probability, how- 
ever, that the two sessions will run 
together. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Check your business 
from every angle by Loug Listanee 


Why are sales sagging in the South- 
east? Is the factory really rolling on 
that new number? How’s the market 
survey in Chicago coming? Has Hous- 
ton signed that jobber? 

Whether your business covers 
one state or forty-eight, Long Distance 
literally lets you study it from every 
angle. You can visit a score of differ- 
ent cities in a day, without leaving 


your desk. You can reach the right 
man at the right time — get infor- 
mation — give instructions — 
discuss and decide as if you were 
there in person. 

Long Distance is tailor-made for 
modern executives. And it pays its 
way many times over at 
today’s low rates. Use it 
yourself and see! 








By burning 25% slower than 
the average of the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested—slower than any of 
them — CAMELS give a 
smoking plus equal to 


= 


EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK 





Cigarettes were compared recently 
_.. sixteen of the largest-selling 
brands . ,. under the searching tests 
of impartial scientists. Findings 
were announced as follows: 


pee were found to con- 
tain MORE TOBACCO BY 
WEIGHT than the average for the 
15 other of the largest-selling 
brands. 


CAMELS BURNED SLOW- 

ER THAN ANY OTHER 
BRAND TESTED —25% SLOW- 
ER THAN THE AVERAGE 
TIME OF THE 15 OTHER OF 
THE LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS! By burning 25% 
slower, on the average, Camels 
give smokers the equivalent of 5 
EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


In the same tests, CAMELS 

HELD THEIR ASH FAR 
LONGER than the average time 
for all the other brands. 


Camels mean more pleasure per 
puff—more puffs per pack... 
America’s shrewdest cigarette buy. 


PENNY FOR PENNY 
YOUR BEST 
CIGARETTE 

BUY! 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


CAM ELS — Long. 


OEs it “burn 


the new angle on cj 


cussed today, “] get 
of Camel’s long- 


fast”—or is it “ 

ait neneer-burning”? That’s 
ri lat is being widely dis- 
te oe of smoking because 
Z on ee > Says Joe Williams, the 
amount of true cie cane 
net cigarette contentment’ 
' y Camel, by weight—slow sin 
ash longer (see full details, ie 
choice quality tobaccos wi : 
everywhere who appreci " 
Don’t deny a 

with 


famous sports e 


. nN Overtime 
ore tobacco j 
a in 
- purning—they hold their 
- ele t).No wonder Camel’s 
1€ praise of men and wom 
ate smoki el 
te smoking pleasure at its best! 


‘ ‘ 
nd unusual slow burning 
’ 


puff! And more puffs per pack 


Burning Costlier Tobaccos 





